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Right or Left Control— W hich? 


Each System Has Its Advocates and Although the Former Has 
Been Considered Standard Practice for Years, the Latter 
Has Been Gaining Ground Rapidly—Advantages 
and Disadvantages of the Systems 





following article. 





which have characterized the past 2 years is that of 

changing the steering wneel from -the right side of the 
car to the left and the gearshift lever and emergency brake lever 
from the right side to the left or center. Today it is a much- 
discussed question as to which type of drive and control should 
be made standard, the number of companies changing from the 
right-side drive to the left type during the past season making 
the status of the right-side drive as a standard construction some- 
what doubtful. 

For some time the builders of the small cars have pinned their 
faith to the left-side drive, some of them placing the levers on 
the left side and others making the gear control central. The 
manufacturers of the larger, higher-priced machines have been 
more conservative, practically all of them adhering to the right- 
side drive, and most of them keeping the levers on the driver’s 
right, until the announcement of their models for 1913 when it 
developed that several of them had been converted to the left- 
side drive with the levers on the left of the driver or located 
in the center of the floor-boards. The great majority, how- 
ever, still continue to make the right-side drive their standard 
construction, although a number have settled the question to 
their own satisfaction by placing the levers in the center and 


Pv wtih hav among the tendencies in automobile design 


Left-side control is making great strides 
in automobile engineering, having been in- 
troduced by a number of prominent de- 
signers. Many of the majority admit the 
utility of the left-side steer and the equally 
new though practical central arrangement 
of control levers. The divided opinions of 


engineering experts are contained in the 











making the situation of the steering wheel on the right or left 
optional with the customer. 

It seems to be generally admitted that the left-side steer has 
all the advantage for city driving, while for country driving, the 
right-side steer is superior. As regards motor trucks, it is al- 
most universally conceded that the left-side drive is better, as 
the greater part of their work is performed on the city streets. 

Most of the right side adherents concede that the left type of 
drive is preferable for city driving, at least in congested sections 
where the traffic is fast and dense, but all maintain that this is 
a minor consideration as the iong distances covered are over 
country roads where the right side drive has all the advantage. 
The believers in the left-side principle, however, claim superi- 
ority for that type not only in city driving, but also under all 
other conditions. 

As to what is to be the standard construction on American- 
built cars, or whether the location of the steerfig wheel is to 
be made optional, time alone can determine, but, from all indi- 
cations, the placing of the gearshift and emergency brake levers 
in the center will come to be generally adopted at some time 
not very far in the future. 

Throughout the industry there seems to be a feeling that left- 
side drive is the coming standard, irrespective of the- location of 
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Showing the four possible combinations of the steering wheel and gearshift and emergency brake levers in the driver’s compartment of 
a modern automobile 


the levers. But the general sentiment is that it is not yet time 
for such a change, that the public does not want it as yet and 
that the new state of affairs will come about gradually. 

There are still a few adherents of the lever form of steering 
but these are mostly in the electric field, the wheel form of steer 
being practically the universal preference for gasoline cars. 

The controlling features of the modern automobile, consisting 
of the steering wheel and, generally, a gearshift lever and an 
emergency brake lever, permit of four possible arrangements. 
These are: Steering wheel on the left side, with the control 
levers on the driver’s left; steering wheel on the left, with the 
levers in the center, on the driver’s right; wheel on the right, 
with levers in the center, to the left of the driver; and wheel 
on the right, with the levers on the right. The last type has 
the best claim to being the standard at the present time, 103 of 
the leading cars of the country using that type of drive and 
lever control as compared with seven makes which have become 
converts to the system in which both wheel and levers are at 
the left, seven which retain the right-side steer but combine it 
with a central lever location, and ten using the left drive. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


Rat of the four possible arrangements has its advantages and 
disadvantages, as cited by its adherents. This being the 
case, it would naturally seem that the type to be adopted as 
standard should be that embodying the most important advan- 
tages and the least disadvantages. The main advantages and 
disadvantages of each type are-as follows: 

Steering wheel on the left side, with the control levers to the 
left of the driver: 
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Advantages: 1. Both front seats are accessible from the 
curb. 2. The driver can get out of the car quickly and easily 
to open the door and assist ladies to alight. 3. In passing ve- 
hicles going in the same direction, the driver is able to see any 
obstacle or other vehicle coming in the opposite direction sooner 
than with the steering wheel on the right side. Also, he can 
see how much room there is in which to pass a car on a narrow 
road. Similarly, in passing vehicles coming toward him, that is, 
in the opposite direction, he is able to see how much clearance 
there will be between the fenders of the two machines and thus 
to avert a possible accident. 4. The rules of the road necessi- 
tate keeping to the right, and the slant of the crowned roads 
throw the center of gravity of the car to the right. Putting 
the driver on the left overcomes this and there is a better weight 
distribution all around. 5. Driver has better view when turning 
to the left into a side street. 6. It is easier to signal when he 
is about to turn to the left. When turning to the right, no 
signal is necessary as the driver must keep to the right anyway. 

Disadvantages: 1. The gear control and emergency brake 
levers are crowded close to the door and render exit from the 
left side of the car impossible, or at least difficult. 2. The 
driver has not a good view of overtaking traffic. 3. The driver 
has difficulty in estimating the minimum distance which he must 
keep between the car and a ditch to its right; also, in turning 
around a curb into a street to the right, he is liable to strike 
the curb stone of the pavement which is not in his view. 4. The 
fact that the traffic laws of Great Britain, its colonies and many 
other foreign countries prohibit driving at the right side of the 
road, forms the same disadvantage as the reverse law existing 
in the United States, thereby restraining the export business of 























With the wheel and levers on the left, both seats are accessible from the right, but the levers are crowded against the door, while 
with the wheel on the left, but the levers in the center, there is free access to each seat, but the levers may be disturbed by the 


passenger 
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The two pictures on the left illustrate some of the advantages of left-side steer, whiie the other two indicate some of the good points 
of the right-side type 


companies building left-hand drive cars. 5. The driver has to 
shift the levers with his left hand. Many, however, contend 
that this is not a disadvantage, as the left hand is just as effi- 
cient as the right for this purpose, it being merely a matter of 
growing accustomed to the different arrangement. 

Steering wheel on the left side with the levers in the center, 
that is, to the right of the driver: 

Advantages: 1. This type has all the advantages of the left- 
side steer as given above. 2. It has the additional advantage 
of permitting the use of two front doors, giving free access to 
each of the front seats from its side of the car. 3. It gets the 
levers out of too close proximity to the door. 4. By placing 
the gearshift lever directly over the gearbox, the material other- 
wise needed to transmit the motion from the quadrant at the 
side of the car to the box becomes superfluous, resulting in a 
saving thereof. This economy is paralleled by the saving in 
energy otherwise evidencing itself as friction or lost motion in 
the mechanism between gearshift lever and the speed-change 
set. 5. This system also retains the feature of right-hand shift- 
ing of the gears, with whatever advantages are bestowed upon 
it by custom and the familiarity imparted by years of right-hand 
shifting. 

Disadvantages: 1. All disadvantages attaching to the left 
steer. 2. Driver must avoid levers in entering or leaving the 
car at the right side. 3. Passenger in the right front seat may 
disturb the levers. 4. The use of a single lap-robe in the front 
seats is rendered impracticable. 

Steering wheel on the right, with the control levers in the 
center, to the driver’s left. 


Advantages: 1. Overtaking traffic can be observed. 2. In 


as already outlined. 

















passing a vehicle coming in the opposite direction, the driver 
can see the edge of the ditch on the right of the road and knows 
how far he can turn out. 3. In passing a vehicle going in the 
same direction, he can see how much clearance there is between 
the fenders and thus is able to avoid accident. 4. In drawing 
up to a curb, he can see how much clearance there is between 
the front wheel and the curb. 5. The levers are not crowded 
against the door. 6. There is free access to each of the front 
seats from its side allowing the use of two fore-doors. 

Disadvantages: All the disadvantages of right-side steer, 
which comprise: 1. The driver cannot see how much clearance 
there is between the fenders when passing a car going in the 
opposite direction. 2. He cannot see as well to make a turn to 
the left as with the left-side steer. 3. He cannot judge the 
amount of room between his car and the edge of the ditch, when 
passing a car going in the same direction, as well as with the 
left-side steer. 4. The use of a single lap-robe with any amount 
of comfort in the front seats is made practically impossible. 
5. Left-hand gear-shifting. 6. Passenger in the other front seat 
may disturb the levers. 

Steering wheel on the right, with control levers on the right. 


For and Against Right Control 


F  ggrnonte sa 1. All the advantages of the right-side steer, as 
mentioned above. 2. As the present standard, everyone is 
accustomed to it. 3. Most people are right-handed, and may find 
it easier to shift the gears with that hand. 4. Clear access from 
the left side of the car. 

Disadvantages: 1. All the disadvantages of the right steer, 
2. The gear control and emergency brake 
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When the wheel is on the right, with the levers in the center, both seats are accessible, but the levers may be disturbed by the 
passenger, while with the wheel on the right and the levers on the right there is free access from the left, but the levers are crowded 


against the door 
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Diagram illustrating the ideas of William G. Wall, of the National Motor Vehicle Company, regarding the advantages of left-side drive 


levers are crowded against the door. 3. Position of levers ren- 
ders entrance and exit at the right side of the car a practical im- 
possibility. 

From glancing over the claims of the two systems to superi- 
ority, it appears that there is comparatively little advantage to 
be claimed for one type of steer over the other, as what is an 
advantage for the one is a disadvantage for the other. However, 
it seems illogical that we, in this country, should mount our 
steering wheels on the right when our rules of the road are the 
opposite of those in force in England, for example, where they 
consistently mount them on the right. 

There is a distinct difference, however, in the question of the 
proper location of the control levers. The point at which they 
seem to give an excellent combination is in the center, irrespec- 
tive of the location of the steering wheel, though placing them 
on the extreme left has the decided advantage of giving free 
access to both front seats from the curb. 

In order to ascertain what the automobile engineers them- 
selves thought of the question, THz AuToMoBILE wrote to a num- 
ber of the leading members of that fraternity, requesting them 
to give some of their views on the subject. Many highly inter- 
esting communications resulted, excerpts from several of which 
are given in this article. 


Herreshoff Favors Left Drive 


MM” of the engineers stated their preference for the left-side 

type of steer, without being particular regarding the posi- 
tion of the control levers, although a few specified center levers. 
A number of them, however, maintained that the right-side 
steer is the best system, most of them preferring the central 
location for the levers. A few had no preference, declaring that 
one is as good as another and that it is all merely a matter of 
custom. There were some adherents of the left-side lever con- 
trol and some of the right side. In other words, opinion seemed 
to be very much divided. Consideration for a similar division 
of opinion among the automobile-buying public found expres- 
sion in the views of others who held that the locatior’ of the 
steering wheel should be made optional with the purchaser, 
while the control levers should be placed in the center. 

C. F. Herreshoff, vice-president of the Herreshoff Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., is very emphatic against the right-side 
steer. After pointing out the advantages and disadvantages of 
each type, he states: 

“T have driven in crowded streets in many of our American 
cities and I believe that there should be a law to prevent people 
driving a car with right-side drive, because those who drive 
cars with that type of drive are endangering the lives of others 
by getting mixed up in traffic. I have been in a great many tight 
places because of this and the driver has always stated that he 
could not see. It is a positive crime to allow big trucks to go 
along on our highways, and particularly in the cities, where traf- 
fic is congested, with the driver on the right side. The driver 
should always be at the extreme left where he can look over 
his shoulder to see the approaching traffic. 


“We are selling cars all over the world and we cannot sell a 
left-side drive to foreigners, because the traffic rules are just 
the opposite to our own. Yet we have copied their right-side 
drive until our traffic has become of such importance that driving 
a car of this type is not only dangerous but needless.” 

Henry Souther, former president of the Society of Automo- 
bile Engineers, also speaks in favor of the left-side drive. He 
says: 

“I see no particular objection to the left-side steer nor the 
left-side control, a few minutes’ use making the left hand quite 
as expert as the right in gear-shifting. 

“Our present laws relating to stopping with the right side of 
the car on the right side of the street makes the left-side steer 
and, therefore, the right-side exit most desirable. Many times 
I have been obliged to put the women members of my family 
out into the slush or mud in the street because the traffic laws 
would not permit me to place the left side of the car against the 
curb. This alone is enough reason for the left-side steer.” 

William G. Wall, of the National Motor Vehicle Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., points out the advantages in comfort and 
safety to be found in the left-side steer, declaring that: 

“About the only reason that can be given for retaining right- 
side drive is the cost to the manufacturers of changing their 
tools and jigs, which would be necessary in order to change to 
the left-side steer. 

“The diagram (on page 212) shows the advantages of the 
left-side steer over the right-side type in respect to the view in 
traffic, in turning and in passing vehicles, especially street cars 
discharging passengers. The diagrams show the lines of vision 
from the two front seats and it is obvious which one has the 
advantage, not only in regard to traffic but also to looking down 
side streets and past buildings. 

“Of course, the left-side lever location can be used with the 
left steering, as it is to a certain extent. Without question, 
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Plan view of the Duryea system, showing two positions of lever 
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Showing some of the points in favor of the right-side type of drive as emphasized by D. Fergusson, of the Pierce-Arrow Company 


however, it is so much easier to operate any controlling appar- 
atus with the right hand that it seems as if the center control 
naturally went with the left-side steer.” 

Frank Briscoe, vice-president of the United States Motor 
Company, makes the point that 

“One objection to the left-side steer is that it will not do for 
export trade, as a left-side steer is just as wrong for England 
and her colonies as the right-side steer is for us, on account of 
their rules of the road being opposite from those in this country. 

“There are some people who still prefer the right-side steer, 
for what reason I am not aware, and there is a possibility 
of our having to build cars with an option as to right- or left- 
side steer, which may produce another nuisance similar to the 
nuisance of the wide tread for southern trade.” 

Elwood Haynes, the father of the Haynes car, expresses him- 
self as in favor of the left-side steer without giving any pref- 
erence as to the location of the levers. Chester S. Ricker, of 
the Henderson Motor Company, Indianapolis, Ind., H. J. Ed- 
wards, of the Edwards Motor Car Company, New York City, 
and J. F. Firestone, of the Columbus Buggy Company, Colum- 
bus, O., prefer the left-side steer in combination with the central 
position for the levers. 

E. P. Batzell, however, stands forth as a defender of the 
right-side steer, but also prefers the levers in the center. 

F. B. Stearns, of the F. B. Stearns Company, Cleveland, O., 
states: 

“Personally, I do not believe there is a sale lost or made due 
to either right or left-side steer, although the left-side steer ap- 
parently has some theoretical advantages. Practically all of the 
high-grade cars are right-hand today, and all the users of these 
cars are accustomed to this type of drive.” 

D. Fergusson, of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., after stating the various advantages of the right- 
side steer in respect to driving in both city and country, as 
shown in the diagram on page 213, declares that. 
































Steering and control arrangement used in the Duryea car 


“The fact that right-side steer has become standard practice 
all over the world indicates that this is the natural position for 
driving. All horse-drawn vehicles are driven from this side and, 
as a matter of choice, it is therefore absolutely desirable to ad- 
here to this method unless it can be shown to be wrong. 

“The correct position of the change-speed and emergency 
brake levers is at the right of the driver. These are then out of 
the way of the adjoining passenger and robes can be used to 
much greater advantage.” 

Charles F. Barrett, of the Knox Automobile Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., Harry C. Stutz, of the Ideal Motor Car Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., E. E. Sweet, of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., and Leigh B. Lynch, of the Studebaker 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich., esteem the matter one which should 
be optional with the purchaser, although all but Mr. Barrett 
state that they have no preference whatever in the matter. 


Right and Left for Duryea 


harles E. Duryea, president of the Duryea Motor Company, 

Saginaw, Mich., is not troubled by the question of right or 

left steer on his cars as he has an arrangement designed to give 

both in combination with the placing of the levers in the center. 
He says: 

“There is a very perceptible movement toward central-lever 
control with ambidextrous steer. Others who are using the con- 
ventional arrangements can better point out their good and bad 
points than we, who are using a more practical, more simple 
and, in our humble opinion, far superior device. 

“We place the steering post at the center of the seat, both 
laterally and longitudinally, and permit the steering tiller to pro- 
ject forward and outward in front of the body of the operator. 
This arrangement gives a long lever and ample power to swing 
toward the wheels or hold them firmly. The tiller may be thrown 
up into a nearly vertical position out of the way in mounting or 
dismounting. It may also be thrown over to the opposite side 
and manipulated by the occupant of the other front seat.” 

According to the sentiments expressed by New York City auto- 
mobile dealers, the left-hand drive is gaining in favor for met- 
ropolitan use. Some criticism of the left-drive system is made 
by a few concerns which sell cars upon which the option of left- 
hand construction is given and the companies and firms that 
handle right-drive cars can see little advantage in‘ the opposite 
construction, but in the majority of cases the opinion is ex- 
pressed that the left drive has distinct advantages. 

Following is a brief outline of the views of a number of 
typical concerns along Broadway : 

Cartercar—right-hand drive. Little inquiry for left drive. 

Locomobile—optional. Twelve Berline-body cars equipped 
with left drive and center control were manufactured in Janu- 
ary. One of these cars is still in stock, the sale of it having 
been canceled because of the left drive. The argument was 
made. by the customer that the chauffeur could not open the 


(Continued on page 241.) 
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Legal News of the Week 


Ever-Ready Company Sues the Interstate 
Electrical Novelty for Infringement 
of Electric Battery Tester 


August 12 Set for Sale of Atlas Plant—Mais Factory to 
Be Sold the Following Week 


HE American Ever-Ready Company has entered suit in the 
United States District Court against the Interstate Electri- 
cal Novelty Company, charging infringement of Fuld’s patent 
on a device for testing electric batteries. The device consists 
of a pair of holes drilled through the casing of a battery, op- 
posite the battery terminals. They are so arranged that it is 
possible to test the battery without breaking the seal. The utility 
of the idea is that where batteries are kept in stock for consid- 
erable lengths of time and are subject to deterioration, it has 
been customary to open the containers to discover whether or 
not they were in salable condition before a sale. After the 
seals have been broken, there is no way in which to determine 
whether the battery has been used. Under the patent, the claim 
is made that while the battery can not be used without breaking 
the seals, a thorough test can be made as to its efficiency. 


Cannot Sell Cut-Price Spark Plugs 


Injunction was granted against the Auto Surplus Stock Syn- 
dicate and its president, forbidding them from violating the Mos- 
ler license to sell spark plugs. Albert Falck for the Mosler com- 
pany showed the United States District Court the' contention of 
the complainant that the syndicate was selling the plugs in suit 
at less than the scheduled. price. 


Law Violators Blame Manufacturers 


BurFAa.o, N. Y., July 30—One section of the Callan automobile 
law states that tail lamps should be installed on automobiles so 
as to cast their rays for a distance of at least 50 feet behind the 
machine and also should be placed so that the license number 
plate on the rear of the automobile can be seen plainly at all 
times. Buffalo motorists are openly violating this ordinance, 
explaining in many instances that suitable space for tail lights 
is not provided by many automobile manufacturers. However 
devices are on the market which allow placing the lights in the 
required position and, so Police Chief Regan declares, violators 
of the tail-light ordinance will be arrested promptly. 


Victor Lamp Sues Knickerbocker 


Alleging infringement of the Corcoran patent on a screw ad- 
justment used in a certain type of vehicle lamp, the Victor Lamp 
Company has entered suit against the Knickerbocker Brass Goods 
Company, of New York, asking an injunction, accounting and 
damages in the United States District Court. The device is cov- 
ered by patent number 980,493, issued in January, 1911, and 
transferred to the Victor company in June, 1912. Louis F. Perl 
is handling the matter for the complainant. 


Atlas Plant to Be Sold August 12 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, July 29—In the superior court today, Judge 
Weir postponed the sale of the Atlas Engine Works to August 
12. This was done with the consent of the receiver at the request 
of M. L. Thompson, representing a prospective bidder and the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, a heavy creditor. 
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Mr. Thompson said that the company which contemplates buy- 
ing the Atlas plant has not yet been organized, but that the 
men who expect to go into it have ample funds to buy the prop- 
erty at a figure $25,000 higher than that offered by another 
prospective bidder from Detroit. 

Fred C. Gardner, receiver of the Atlas company, has com- 
pleted an inventory and his appraisement is $1,135,723.77. The 
inventory and appraisement is made up as follows: Cash on 
hand, accounts and similar items, $234,905.40; buildings, $518,- 
056.50; grounds, $117,600; machinery, $351,845.13, and sprinkling 
and water system, $50,000. 

The prospective bidder will have to agree to assume a bond 
issue of $1,050,000, pay another bond issue of $105,000 and pay 
mercantile accounts and the cost of the receivership proceedings 
amounting to about $80,000. 


Ford Injunction to Be Argued 


3UFFALO, N. Y., July 29—In United States district court, 
Wednesday afternoon, Judge John R. Hazel will hear arguments 
from officers of the International Automobile League of Buffalo 
who will try to show cause why the temporary injunction se- 
cured against that organization last week by the Ford Motor Car 
Company of Detroit, Mich., should not be made permanent. 

In the bill of complaint filed by the Ford Motor Company 
officials it is alleged that for the past three years the International 
Automobile League of Buffalo and its officers have been engaged 
in various and continued attempts to infringe on patents and 
to break their contracts with the Ford people. It is alleged that 
the International Automobile League had advertised to sell 
Ford machines at less than the fixed price. 


Taxicab Company in Difficulties 

Petition has been filed by the American Taximeter Company 
to have the Kayton Taxicab and Garage Company declared bank- 
rupt. The original motion for a receiver was denied, but Wil- 
liams, Folsom & Strouse, attorneys for the petitioning creditor, 
announce that it will be renewed. The liabilities of the concern 
are estimated at $14,000 and the assets are placed nominally at 
$10,000 by the attorneys for the petitioner. 


August 19 Set for Mais Sale 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 29—Judge Joseph Collier of: the 
Superior Court has authorized Franklin Vonnegut, receiver for 
the Mais Motor Truck Company, to offer the concern’s plant 
and property for sale on August 19. It is thought the plant will 
be bid on by some of the present stockholders and a new com- 
pany organized to continue the business. 

An appraisement of the property is under way and will soon 
be filed in court. Under the terms of sale, one-third cash must 
be paid at time of sale, one-third in twelve months and the re- 
mainder in eighteen months. Deferred payments are to bear 6 
per cent. interest and be secured. 


Shiland Leaves Buick for Havers 


Port Huron, Micu, July 29—Harry E. Shiland, formerly 
general sales manager of the Buick Motor Car Company, and 
for over twelve years an active factor in the manufacturing and 
sales of automobiles, has accepted a position as assistant general 
manager and director of sales of the Havers Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Port Huron. There are rumors of other important an- 
nouncements in connection with the Havers company. 


A DECREE dissolving the Oliver Motor Car Company, bankrupt, 
was signed and filed by Judge Mandell on Friday, July 26, in 
the United States Circuit court. An order directing the sale of 
machinery has also been issued by the Judge. 
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General Motors’ Thrift 


Anticipates Floating Obligations and Will 
Deposit $1,000,000 on Account of 
October Bond Payment 


Export Trade Figures Do Not Include Cars Taken Abroad 


by Owners for Pleasure 

NTICIPATING its floating obligations by paying them be- 

fore the due dates, General Motors has liquidated its sea- 

sonable loans and it is announced by the management that 

$1,000,000 will be deposited with the Central Trust Company 

within a few days on account of the instalment of 6 per cent. 

bonds which is due October 1. The balance of the instalment is 
not due for 60 days. 

General Motors floated $15,000,000 of gold notes 2 years ago 
this coming fall for the purpose of retiring floating obligations 
of the company and its subsidiaries and to furnish working 
capital. A part of this issue was so arranged that it had to be 
paid off in instalments. Last year the instalment was $1,500,000 
and a similar amount will be retired this year. Next year, 
under the agreement, $2,000,000 will fall due and the same 
amount in 1914. The following year the remainder of the 
issue, amounting to $8,000,000 may be discharged at the option 
of the company or may be continued for 20 years. The com- 
pany has the privilege of calling the bonds at any interest date 
on payment of 102 1-2 with accrued interest. 

The action of the directors in setting aside such a sum as 
$1,000,000 for bond payment 60 days before it is due attracted 
much attention in the industry and was taken as a proof that 
the financial plans of the company have worked out nicely dur- 
ing the past season. The stock responded quickly to the report 
and advanced sharply to 77 1-2 and 34 respectively for preferred 
and common. 

The fiscal year of the company ended July 31, but the annual 
report will probably require from 6 weeks to 2 months before 
ready for publication. It is understood that the company made 
new high marks all along the line. 


Export Figures True Trade dig: 


WasuHIncTon, D. C., July 29—O. P. Austin, chief, bureau of 
statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, in commenting 
on automobile exports to foreign countries said that the 
figures as compiled are a true index to the business being done 
by American manufacturers with the people of other countries. 
Early in the automobile industry, Mr. Austin states, when figures 
on exports were prepared, they often included those machines 
sent abroad for pleasure purposes by the owners. In other 
words, these shipments were not kept separate from those sent 
purely for commercial purposes. 

When it was discovered that such was the case instructions 
were given not to confuse the two and, as a result, the figures 
now submitted represent only those machines and parts shipped 
to be sold abroad, and indicate the increasing demand in other 
countries for the American-made product. 


[Automobile Row was niuch interested in the report of the 
Bureau of Commerce and Labor covering the figures of foreign 
trade during the fiscal year ending June 30. The report showed 
that the total value of automobile exports including cars, parts 
and tires was about $28,000,000. 

As compared with the showing of 1902, this is an increase of 
2,800 per cent. in exports. 

Last year the figures of the bureau showed exports of $20,- 
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000,000 but the manufacturing companies challenged them 
sharply and claimed that they should have been advanced at 
least $5,000,000, 

The details of the figures for this year are as follows: 


Exports Value 
PI) 475 605d Sea. Keine Meaheeara dh ect ween $21,500,000 
Parts prt ahah Gg a arin iiss carctsla iN ov 8: Sm ariechicRS na To WPL aN eR a 4,000,000 
MOB ae nis t Step sivicararsrsl a ecw DATED ORCA ROARS 2,500,000 





Los ips eas ies uar see  Rasiciare NE amis atts most $28,000,000 

The figures show that the automobile industry is not only the 
most rapidly growing domestic line of manufacture, but also 
occupies that position in the foreign trade of the United States. 

In former years automobiles shipped abroad for use by their 
American owners were included in the export totals, but for 
several years past such exportations have been’ separated from 
the amount of merchandise of this class that was shipped to 
foreign countries for sale.] 


Total 


Michigan Buggy ‘Adding to Plant 


KatAmazoo, Micu., July 290—An extensive addition to the auto- 
mobile manufacturing department of the Michigan Buggy Com- 
pany will be erected just north of the present plant. Ground al- 
ready has been broken and it is expected the new portion of the 
company’s plant will be ready for occupancy by September 15. 

The building will be of reinforced concrete, 150 by 50 feet in 
dimensions and three stories in height. It will be fire-proof and 
equipped with an automatic sprinkler system. Nearly the entire 
north side of the building will be of glass. Sales and display 
rooms will occupy the first floor of the structure, while the sec- 
ond floor will be devoted to storage and the third floor to the 
painting and upholstering departments. 

During the coming year the company expects to turn out 4,000 
cars, for which orders already are being booked. This number 
will be an increase of 100 per cent. over the 1912 output. 


Spayde Locates in Kalamazoo 


Katamazoo, Micu., July 29—The Spayde Manufacturing 
company of Vicksburg, capitalized at $50,000, will locate in Kala- 
mazoo within the next week. Articles of incorporation have 
been filed with the secretary of state and the Burtt building at 
Fulford and Clinton streets has been purchased. The company, 
which was organized at Vicksburg several years ago, manufac- 
tures automobile parts under patents granted to Herbert O. 
Spayde, the president. It recently outgrew its quarters at 
Vicksburg and decided to remove to this city. Following are the 
incorporators: Herbert O. Spayde, Henry FE. Spayde, C. L. 
Major and Oliver Coleman. All reside at Vicksburg, Mich. 


$450,000 Studebaker Stock Retired 


Goldman, Sachs & Company, financial agents for the Stude- 
baker Corporation, officially confirm the report that the Stude- 
baker concern has ordered the retirement of $450,000 of the pre- 
ferred issue floated several months ago. The reason for the re- 
tirement of the stock is that the company’s business has been 
on such a large scale that there was no necessity of allowing 
this stock to remain outstanding. 


U. S. Tire Co. Moves Offices 


The general offices of the United States Tire Company have 
been moved to the new United States Rubber building, Broad- 
way and 58th street, New York. This structure has recently 
been completed and will be utilized in future as the home of the 
United States Rubber Company and its subsidiary companies. 
The building is twenty stories high. The United States Tire 
Company will occupy the basement and sub-basement as a stock 
room; the ground floor for its New York branch and the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth floors as general offices. The 
company has over 400 employees in its general offices. 
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Simms Co. Reorganized 


Cc. G. Stoddard, of aw Motor Car 


Company. Assumes Active Manage- 
ment—Anderson Vice-President 


Willys-Overland Capital Increase Approved by Ohio 
Secretary of State 


HE reorganization of the Simms Magneto Company, Bloom- 
field, N. J., which was recently secured by the Asset Real- 
ization Company and the active management turned over to 
C. G. Stoddard of the Edwards Motor Car Company, has been 
completed. The original capital of the company was $1,000,000, 
all common stock. The new capital is $750,000, of which $500,000 
is preferred stock and $250,000 common stock, all paid up. This 
new financing program has wiped out all the old debts of the 
company and provides a working capital of over $300,000, 
which, taken together with $100,000 worth of stock now on 
hand, puts the company in excellent shape to pursue its work. 
The organization is working slowly at the start, having now 
over thirty men on the pay roll and adding more each week as 
the organization proceeds. R. C. Anderson, Racine, Wis., has 
been made general manager. He was formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the J. R. Case Company. At present 
two types of magnetos are being produced, SU4 and SU6, one 
for four-cylinder cars and the other for six-cylinder machines. 
The development of the two types of instruments for four and 
six-cylinder motors will be taken up in the near future. The 
company will have its complete line ready for the 1914 market. 
In the new organization C. G. Stoddard is president, A. A. 
Fisher, secretary and treasurer, and three additional directors 
are Campbell Carrington, vice-president of the Asset Realiza- 
tion Company; W. M. Kilbourn, vice-president National City 
Bank, New York, and Frederick Simms, London, England. 
The company has secured sole American rights for the SU 
carbureter, the manufacture of which will be commenced in 
a few months and a complete line produced for the 1913 trade. 


Willys Stock Increase Agevevel 


Totepo, O., July 29—The increase in capital stock of the 
Willys-Overland Company, from $6,000,000 to $15,000,000, fore- 
casted some time ago, was formally approved by the secretary of 
state at Columbus, Thursday. As a result in the increase in the 
organization’s financial forces, extensive improvements will be 
made and these are already under way. The addition to the local 
factory will be made at an expense of several hundred thousand 
dollars. Incident to the expansion many new models will be 
placed on the market next year, among them smaller and cheaper 
cars. 


Cord ner Leaves American- Marion 


E. Q. Cordner, sales manager of the American-Marion Sales 
Company of New York stmce that company was organized to 
handle the American and Marion lines, has resigned to accept 
the post of manager of agencies for the R. & L. Company, 
Eastern agents for the Garford line. 


New Tire Chain Company Formed 


Totepo, O., July 29—Toledo has a new industry directly 
allied with the automobile trade. The Walker Tire Chain 
Company is the name of the new concern which has a capital 
stock of $150,000. The company, originally the Walker Chain 
Mat Company, was organized last June and incorporated June 
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18. The concern will manufacture a patented anti-skid auto- 
mobile and truck chain. The officers of the company are: 
President, H. F. Rohrman; vice-president Hugh Williams; 
treasurer, Maurice A. Carter; secretary, Charles A. Newman. 
Among the stockholders are John A. Dix, governor of New 
York; W. A. Huppuch, chairman of the public service commis- 
sion of Hudson Falls, N. Y., and J. S. Parker, member of the 
general assembly of Salem, N. Y. The company was organized 
without debt and recently received its first order for 1,000 
sets of chains. The plant will be temporarily located in the 
factories building when it is completed. The foundry work 
will be done at Bridgeport, Conn. and Brooklyn, N. Y., until 
the company builds its factory here, which it contemplates doing 
as soon as a suitable site can be secured. The assembly work 
will be done in Toledo. All of the officers are Toledo men ex- 
cept Vice-president Williams who resides in Granville, O. 


Cole Agents Hold Conference 


INDIANAPOLIS, Mp., July 29—Several agents for the Cole 
were entertained at the factory of the Cole Motor Car Com- 
pany in Indianapolis, during the week of July 22. The meeting 
was the regular quarterly conference of agents with the com- 
pany. A dinner and conference were held at the Columbia Club 
at noon on July 25 and on the following day the agents, ac- 
companied by J. J. Cole, president; C. P. Henderson, sales man- 
ager and H. C. Bradfield, manager of newspaper advertising, 
went to Detroit to inspect the Northway and Timken plants. 





Market Changes for the Week 


Few materials changed their prices during the past week de- 
spite the fact that a satisfactory degree of activity prevailed 
throughout the market. Tin was notable for its rise, the advance 
aggregating $1.30 per 100 pounds for the week. Steel, copper 
and lead remained at their old quotations, that of beam and 
channel steel being nominal during the latter half of the week. 
All told the tone of the steel market was firm, and whatever 
tendency of price changes that could be noticed was upward. 
The further fractional rise in the price of antimony may be as- 
cribed, at least to some extent, to the use of this material in 
automobile bearings. The long-established price of cyanide of 
potash fell off slightly. 

Up-river Para, which opened at $1.18 a pound, declined during 
the week in response to a fall of London prices and closed at 
$1.16. Petroleum, gasoline and lubricants remained at their 
former prices. The table shows the price fluctuations for the 
week. 


Week's 
Material Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Change 
Antimony, per Ib. .07 .07 .07% 07% 07% 07% + .00% 
Beams & Channels, 
i ae 1.41% 1.41% 1.41% 


Bessemer Steel, 

Pittsburgh, ton..21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 ........ 
Copper Elec., Ib. .17% .17% 617% ° .17% 617% 17% ......-- 
Copper, Lake, lb... .17% .17% .17% #j§«17K% .17%  .17% ....-s.- 
Cottonseed Oil, 

August, bbl.... 6.47 6.48 6.47 6.53 6.60 6.55 + .08 


Cyanide Potash, lb. .20 -20 .20 .20 -20 19 — .01 
Fish Oil (Men- 

BOGEEP caeceas ode .33 .33 .33 a .33 
Gasoline, Auto, 

200 gals. @.... .21 an onl -21 ae 21 


Lard Oil, prime... .85 85 .85 -85 85 85 peuacnes 
Lead, 100 lbs.... 4.67% 4.67% 4.67% 4.67% 4.67% 4.67% ........ 
Linseed Oil...... .73 .73 73 .73 73 ae iisieelces 
Open-Hearth Steel, 


 metnatinw xs 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Petroleum, bbl., 

Kansas crude... .70 .70 .70 .70 -70 .70 
Petroleum, bbl., 

Fe. €faee...... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Rapeseed Oil, 

eee .68 .68 .68 -68 .68 -68 
Rubber, Fine Up- 

river Para..... 1.18 1.18 1.18 1.37 1.16 1.16 — .02 
Si, TOW Talw.cs ove 4.15 ee Sone 4.15 4.30 + .15 
Silk, raw Japan... .... BGS «sc HEE 3.62% 3.67% + .05 
Sulphuric Acid, 


60 Beaume..... .99 .99 .99 .99 -99 99 nae eee 
Tin, 100 MWe..... 43.75 44.10 44.62% 44.87% 45.00 45.05 +1.30 
Tive, seTap...... .09 .09 .09 .09 .09 . aa 
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The agents attending the meeting were William L. Colt and 
Harry S. Stratton, New York; E. J. and H. J. Habich, Boston; 
Gordon Cowie, Washington; E. A. Green and E. H. Baker, Buf- 
falo; G. B. Schaefer and Frederick J. Decker, Rochester, N. Y.; 
C. M. Crim and G. H. Bronner, Utica, N. Y.; Jesse H. Wilbur, 
Troy, N. Y.; L. A. Perkins, Rutland, Vt.; F. Hagan, San An- 
tonio, Texas and George Paddish, Brazil, South America. 


Axle Makers Predict Record Year 


Furnt, Micu., July 29—That the season of 1912-13 will be the 
most prosperous, in an automobile way, ever experienced by the 
city of Flint, is the prediction of General Manager H. H. Bassett, 
of the Weston-Mott company. 

“Never before at this season of the year have we been so 
busy,” he said. “This is supposed to be the dull season of the 
year and in previous summers there always have been slack 
periods. This summer, however, our customers have been press- 
ing us to the limit. We have been busy every minute this year 
and from now on we will continue to be busier. The coming sea- 
son will see us working our plant to capacity for the first time 
since factories 4 and 5 were erected.” 

In addition to its old business, the Weston-Mott company has 
secured the business of a large number of manufacturers who 
previously have had their axles made elsewhere. It has bid suc- 
cessfully for the business of many motor truck companies. 

Another new branch is the manufacture of hubs, rims and 
axles for the makers of electric pleasure cars. 





Automobile Securities Quotations 


Automobile securities had a quiet week in the market, mid- 
summer dullness being charged with the want of activity in trad- 
ing. The whole list showed firmness, particularly the issues of 
the big accessory companies. The new Goodrich stocks moved 
up a peg on good business reports and the announcement that 
the initial quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. had been declared 
on the common. Studebaker preferred yielded a fraction despite 
the announced retirement of a large block of preferred stock 
and an optimistic statement as to business conditions by one of 
the executive officers. General Motors held firm on similar good 
reports. The affairs of the United States Motor Company are 
progressing favorably, according to Chairman Strong and the 
rehabilitation of the company is assuming a closer position. 


-—1911—,  -——1912——. 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 


Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., common...........s005 «+ om 120 












Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., preferred.............. «- vs 95 100 
Aluminum Castings, preferred.............008 «; e 100 i 
American Locomotive, common............... 39% 40 42% 42% 
American Locomotive, preferred.............. 105 105% 108 109% 
Cen: Tee SOI igaie 6s oh v.necesee nie sie a 145 155 
Consolidated R. T. Co., common.............. 5 10 13 14 
Conscistnted ER. FT. Ges, B80 vice os ecicssccensews 10 20 50 59 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., com............. 160 170 275 282 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., pfd.............. 105 107 105 108 
Garford Company, preferredic..oiicccccciccecves ia eh 99 101 
General Motors Company, com... i are anin veel 53% 33 34 
General Motors Company, pfd..............-. 87 87% 76% 7744 
B. F. Goodrich Company, com. (old).......... 245 248 77% *78% 
B. F. Goodrich Company, pfd. (old)........... 116 117% 108% *109 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., com.............230 240 324 330 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., pfd............ 105 107 103% 104% 
BIGBER TRURCRII CB ois isis 0c coe eosesec eee 0% ‘We as 97 
Enternatonsl BeOter CG., COM. .0ccicccsnccecese ce ae 22% 25 
International BEoter Ue., ide s.cccccivcccceccwe ss oe 83 85 
ee ee eT rr re rm aa 50 60 
ee NY CIOs Sis aniccsascanccersse oe ae 145 150 
Packard Motor Co., preferred..........cee.e0 «+ aoe 105 106% 
re re ee ah ee 150 
Pope Manufacturing Co., com..........eseees 48 52 30 31 
Pope Manufacturing Co., pfid.......ccceccess 78 80 73% 74% 
Reo Motor Truck Company. .........cecssees 84 9% 10 11% 
Heo Motor Car Compare. ccc cccisciccecevess 23% 25 21 24 
Studébaker Company, common.............+6 «+ a 34 34% 
Studebaker Company, preferred.............. «. - 94% 95% 
ee ae er ae os 96 99 
Rubber Goods Co., common.........cccoccses 88 95 100 ae 
Rubber Goods Co., preferred.............+0.. 100 105 105 108 
5 ere er 38 39 3 3% 
U.. Tk BEOTOE Ca. WICTRIIOE Sc oe ccicccsiccseee es 77% = =78% 13% 14 
Winte Company, preferred, ....cccccciveccvdse ee ' 107% 108% 
*New. 
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Jewett Succeeds Lozier 


Latter Retires from Presidency of Lozier 


Motor Company—New York Man 
for Vice-President 


—. 


Company Will Soon Put on Market a Smaller Six at 


a Lower Price 


ETROIT, MICH., July 30—Complete reorganization of the 
Lozier Motor Company was effected Monday at a: meeting 
here of the board of directors. H. A. Lozier has resigned the 
presidency of the company and is succeeded by H. M. Jewett, 
president of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company. R. D. Fos- 
dick, formerly commissioner of accounts of New York City, 
has been made vice-president and treasurer, while E. P. Earle 
and H. A. Kahler, prominent in New York’s financial circles, 
have been added to the directors. 

Coincident with the executive changes comes the announce- 
ment that the company will be in a position to make deliveries 
on a smaller six-cylinder car of lower price than the present 50 
horsepower machine, which heretofore was the only model man- 
ufactured. This addition to the line will necessitate expansion of 
the plant, arrangements for which have already been made. The 
manufacture of the present Lozier model will be containued. 

No change will be made in the policy of the company, and 
while Mr. Lozier has retired from the presidency he will not 
sever his connections with the company but will continue to take 
an active interest in its affairs. The remainder of the organiza- 
tion will remain intact. Mr. Jewett also retains the presidency 
of the Paige-Detroit concern. The addition of Messrs. Kahler 
and Earle gives the company strong backing in the East. 


Wyeth Car Makes Initial Bow 


Boston, Mass., July 29—The Wyeth is the latest addition to 
the motor industry and it has been put on exhibition at Boston. 
It is made in Waltham, Mass., and comprises a runabout, also a 
delivery wagon. The runabout sells for $450, the open delivery 
wagon $500 and the closed delivery vehicle $550. The motor is 
a single cylinder 4 1-4 x 6 in., S.A.E. rating 7.2 horsepower, de- 
veloping 13 horsepower on a brake test at 1200 revolutions. The 
ignition is two sets of. batteries, Bemus timer, high grade coil. 
The lubrication is splash and pressure feed system, sight regula- 
tion on the dash. The oil tank is under the hood. The motor 
is water cooled with thermo syphon system. The transmission 
is planetary, two speeds forward and reverse, running in oil 
and double cased. The wheelbase is 90 inches. 

Some of the features original with the car and ‘for which the 
makers have patents comprise the body suspension, the body 
being hung between side members, hinged at front end and in- 
dependently supported on full-elliptic springs at rear; also the 
straight line drive without universal joints; and a muffler 
guaranteed silent and free from back pressure. The car weighs 
1,000 pounds. 


G. & A. Increases Capitalization 


Increasing its capitalization from $25,000 to $100,000, revis- 
ing its official roster and preparing to enter its new factory at 
Long Island City, the G. and A. Carburetor Company is about 
ready to cut a bigger figure in the accessory industry of the 
automobile business. The increase in capital has just been an- 
nounced, although it was effective July 1. C. Stanley Mitchell 
has been elected vice-president of the corporation. 

Several mechanical innovations and a new type of auxiliary 
carbureter are under consideration by the company. 
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Some of the E-M-F test cars which participated in the Cadillaqua pageant in Detroit 


Cadillaqua Féte a Success 


Automobile Industry of Detroit Plays a 
Big Part in the Week's Festivities— 
Monster Parade 


Commercial Vehicles Featured in the the Industrial Page- 
ant—Antiques and Modern Racing Cars in Line 


ETROIT, MICH., July 27—Detroit, the first city of the 
|) land so far as automobiles are concerned, saw the final 
feature of its great birthday week yesterday. The success 
of Cadillaqua, as it was called on the suggestion of W. E. Blaine, 
who received from the Cadillaqua association a Flanders 20 
touring car as reward for his originality, was due in no little 
measure to the part played by the automobile and the giant 
motor car industries of the city. 

The parade, which was perhaps the largest gathering of auto- 
mobiles yet seen by any people of any time, required an hour 
and 45 minutes to pass the reviewing stand on Woodward avenue. 
The giant column was three abreast in many places and was 
more than 2 miles in length. The total distance paraded was 5 
miles, the start being made at the corner of Grand Boulevard 
and Woodward avenue. The column wended its way down the 
latter thoroughfare until Jefferson avenue was reached, where it 
turned east and continued to East Boulevard, and there dis- 
banded. Throughout the entire 5-mile course, the streets were 
deep lined with a record-breaking throng of people. 

There were many beautifully and gaily decorated automobiles 
in the long column, but no one contingent was so consistently 
attractive as that of the suffragettes, the half dozen cars which 
made up their part of the procession being a profusion of yel- 
low, intermingled with the blue and gold Cadillaqua colors. 
There was a countless array of “Votes for Women” banners 
displayed. To further show their independent spirit, several of 
the ladies of this section of the affair piloted their own cars. 

In point of number of cars entered, the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, maker of E-M-F’s and Flanders 20’s, easily surpassed all 
others, although the Cadillac, Hudson, Overland, Krit, Jackson, 
Detroiter, Paige, Warren, Abbott, R-C-H and Hupmobile entries 
were not far behind. The novel feature of the E-M-F gathering 


was the test cars which were in line, about thirty being seen. 
Following these were a number of both E-M-F’s and Flanders. 
The Detroiter contingent led the procession. 

The Wolverine Automobile Club was the promoter and direc- 
tor of the automobile parade and it offered prizes to the persons 
or concerns having the best decorated cars. The first prize was 
given to an electric which was most beautifully decorated in 
white, paper flowers completely covering its sides. A giant but- 
terfly was fastened to its front and appeared to be pulling the 
machine under the direction of a huge doll fastened above the 
seat and in whose hands two long white ribbons were fixed as 
reins. The two ladies who rode in the car were also dressed in 
white to further set off the pleasing effect of the whole. 

A unique feature was the appearance of several Packard and 
Cadillac veterans in the line. The oldest Packard, which dates 
back to 1899, preceded the youngest Packard, which had been 
turned out of the factory but a few minutes before the start of 
the parade. Cadillac veterans of all ages were seen, the oldest 
model coming first and being followed in succession by later 
types until at the last the 1912 product appeared. The oldest 
Grinnell electric was also in line. Lozier paraded its Vanderbilt 
Cup winning car of last year. 


Factories Represented in Pageant 

“he industrial pageant which took place on Wednesday evening 

also had a large representation among Detroit automobile 

factories. The Packard concern entered a pure-white and gold- 

trimmed float, which was among the prize winners of this event. 

It consisted of a phaeton model finished all in white and up- 

holstered in white velvet in which were seated several persons 
also in white. 

A costly float was entered by the Chalmers company, which 
was composed of one of the concern’s latest models mounted on 
top of a platform, the sides of which represented the huge fac- 
tory in papier-maché. Many lights iluminated the windows of 
the miniature plant. 

The Flanders electric and the United States Tire floats were 
also very attractive and represented a large amount of work. 
The latter carried a great map of the United States. The Stude- 
baker float was made doubly attractive by its setting, it being 
partly concealed by a bank of clouds, and surrounded by a num- 
ber of young women. The Cadillac float was of spotless white. 
A Cadillac car was placed on a raised platform and was drawn 
by four white horses. The Warren-Detroit float showed a num- 
ber of workmen in the act of assembling a chassis. 
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Knight Motor in Europe 


i B. Kilbourne, Partner of Sleeve- Valve 
Inventor, Reports Rapid Growth of 
Their Business Abroad 


Why Sigma-Knight Did Not Start in Grand Prix— 
Hard Luck Prevented Targa Florio Win 


( ye Kaige, July 27—L. B. Kilbourne, partner of Charles Y. 
Knight, inventor of the sleeve-valve motor, is back in 
Chicago after a visit in Europe, some of which time was 

given up to attendance at the trial of the suit of the English 

Argyll company, a decision in which is expected shortly. 

“Our business in Europe is growing in leaps and bounds,” 
says Mr. Kilbourne. “The Daimler company, which made 2,600 
Knight-engined cars for 1912, has made its plans for 3,000 for 
1913. In addition it is selling many engines to others in that 
country. The Sidderley-Deasey already has used 450, fitting to 
both fours and sixes, while a considerable engine business is 
done by Daimler in Germany, France and America. The Daim- 
lers are making more six-cylinder cars than fours. In Bel- 
gium the Minerva people are erecting new factories and plan- 
ning to increase their output from 1,200 to 2,000. Panhard of 
France has added a Knight six and also is making a small four, 
making three models of Knights in all, while the Mercedes com- 
pany in Germany has brought out two new Knight models to go 
with the one it originally had. One of these is 4 3-4 by 5. 

“The Sigma-Knight builders in Switzerland are at the present 
time reorganizing their company with the idea of broadening 
out. They started out with only the Switzerland rights and 
found they were handicapped by being so limited. They saw 
the opportunity to get the Italian rights and they have taken 
an option on this privilege, which will be taken up when the 
company is reorganized. One of those interested in the Switzer- 
land company is young Levassor of France. The Sigma-Knight 
is made in two models, one 18 horsepower and the other 25 1-2 
and the car is a success. 
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“It was because of this reorganization that the Sigma did not 
start in the French grand prix. It is not generally known, 
though, that it did run in the Targa Florio in Sicily. An agent 
bought the car himself and entered it and it was only because 
of hard luck that he did not Win. He writés that at the end of 
200 miles he was 35 minutes ahead, when he lost his gasoline 
tank. He had to make a new tank and wait 2 hours for more 
gasoline, yet he: finished tenth.” 

A cablegram received on Wednesday from London by Mr. 
Kilbourne conveys the information that the suit against the Ar- 
gyll company has been decided adversely to the Knight inter- 
ests, but that an appeal has been taken, with strong hopes of ul- 
timately winning. The decision was based upon the legality of 
the amendment made in 1908 to the first claim of Knight in 
1905. The English judge hearing the case refused to read the 
claim as amended on the ground that the scope of the patent 
was widened thereby, which is denied by the Knight interests. 
It is stated that former practice always considered an amend- 
ment through the comptroller as final. The judge held that the 
Knight patent is not invalidated, but holds that it covers only 
the reciprocating motion. Leave was given to amend the error 
in the specification. 


Motor Fire Apparatus on Show 

On Wednesday, October 2, there will open in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, to continue till Saturday evening, Oc- 
tober 12, an exposition of modern apparatus for the prevention 
and extinguishment of fires. The exhibition is to be held in 
conjunction with an international conference of fire-department 
officials representing many of the larger cities of the world. 

Many manufacturers of motor fire apparatus will be repre- 
sented in the exhibition, which will include fireproof building 
construction, fire alarm systems, automatic sprinklers, fire es- 
capes, and, in fact, every conceivable device and manufacture in 
the fields of fire prevention and extinguishment. Daily confer- 
ences will be held, where architects, builders, engineers, insurance 
men, and fire-department officials from all over the world will 
read and discuss papers on pertinent subjects. 

Mayors of many of the principal cities of the United States 
have appointed their fire chiefs or commissioners as delegates to 
the conference and exposition. 
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Portion of the decorated section of the big automobile parade held in connection with Cadillaqua 
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Boulant Surgeon’s car in marching order—tents folded 


Hospitals Rushed 
To the Injured 


Surgeons Car with X-Ray Plant Pro- 
posed for French Army and as Ad- 
junct to City Hospitals 


Also to Furnish Large Quantities of Sterilized Drinking 
Water for Troops in Camp 


HILE the automobile military ambulances which are 
\W intended for taking the wounded from the firing line 
to the rear for surgical aid and thence to the field 
hospitals are the subject of constant efforts for improvement, 
little has so far been done for giving those who have been so 
severely injured that they cannot be transported all the way to 
the field hospitals the benefit of an immediate and thoroughly 
aseptic operation, which is frequently absolutely necessary for 
their eventual recovery, especially if their injuries affect the 
bowels. In this respect the Boulant Surgeon’s car which is 
being proposed as a regular equipment for the French army rep- 
resents an important advancement in the humanitarian efforts 
for assuaging the horrors of grim war, and its value as an ad- 
junct to emergency hospitals in large cities and industrial cen- 
ters is also being considered. 

According to the established routine in the medical field serv- 
ice, the wounded are first bandaged or tourniquetted where they 
lie in the field by the medical staff of the regiment, and are then 
carried on a stretcher to the first aid stations, which are barely 
beyond the danger zone. Here they receive further treatment 
and to each of them there is pinned a ticket of diagnosis, white 
if he cannot be moved to one of the field hospitals and red if 
he can. The Surgeon’s Car is intended to get as close to these 
first aid stations as possible, to take care of the men with white 
tickets, but in most cases the service of the regimental ambu- 
lances will be required for covering the greater or lesser dis- 
tance to a suitable place where such a car can be stationed in 
peace. A framework accommodating from three to eight 
stretchers has been devised by means of which automobiles of 
all descriptions may be transformed into ambulance wagons, and 
the motor trucks and delivery wagons which are subsidized by 
the French government are especially adaptable for this pur- 
pose. The ambulance shown in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations is a transformed taxicab, however. While these am- 
bulances are fairly well equipped to give medical service, experi- 





Rear view of Surgeon’s car camped to receive patients 


ence has shown that their facilities cannot be relied upon where 
strictly aseptic operations are indispensable. And the field hos- 
pitals have no independent means of transportation. 

Here is where the Surgeon’s Car comes in. It is built on a 
truck chassis and is of the size of a large Paris omnibus. The 
body is divided into three parts. The wounded are entered at 
the rear in a vestibule compartment containing everything neces- 
sary to prepare for an operation; a tank with 200 liters of fik 
tered water, a wash basin, drawers for clean blouses, aprons and 
other linen for the operator and other drawers for soiled ar- 
ticles. When the car has arrived at its halting place the tents 
which are folded up on its sides while it is in transit are raised, 
as shown in one of the illustrations, to afford shelter for the 
injured before and after the operation. 

Two swinging doors lead from the vestibule compartment to 
the operating room which is in the middle of the vehicle and 
measures 3.20 meters in length with a width of 2.20 meters. It 
is lighted by skylights and electric lamps. The walls are of 
veneered and lacquered wood without joints and all the corners 
are rounded. The floor is a closely jointed mosaic of porphyry 
or similar stone which does not absorb moisture. Shelf-closets 
with glass doors contain a number of metallic boxes each hold- 
ing all the tools required for one kind of operation; one for 
laparotomy (abdominal incisions), one for trephining, one for 
amputations, etc. When needed these boxes with all they con- 
tain are sterilized by heating in an autoclave, and this may be 
done while the car is moving. The special tools are actuated 
electrically by flexible cable. The operating table consists of a 
foldable metal framework adjustable to all necessary positions 
of the patient and a sectional top which is made of wood so that 


the X-rays may pierce it from below. A slide forming part of ’ 


the frame permits a jointed support for a Roentgen apparatus 
to be adjusted in any desired position. 


Hot and Cold Water Plentiful 


A ll instruments serving for X-ray examinations, including 

diffusion plate, dynamo, induction coil, bulbs and the 
fluorescent plate with black cowl for examining by daylight, are 
grouped in a glass cabinet in the operating room. By means of 
two wires which hang from the ceiling and may be connected 
with the poles of the induction coil at any moment a consider- 
able volume of ozone can be produced to sterilize the air in the 
compartment. A wash basin which is reserved for the operator 
is piped to receive either water which has been sterilized by the 
ultra-violet rays or hot or cold water from the autoclave. In a 
corner of the room the electric motor is placed which actuates 
the saws and cutting instruments and this can be switched to 
work a pump that draws the water for the needs of the vehicle. 
A long flexible hose connects the pump with stream, pond or 
well even at some distance, and the pumped water passes through 
a filter into a sterilizing apparatus operating with ultra-violet 
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French Club Will 
Run 1913 Grand Prix 


Contest Will Be on a Fuel Consumption 
‘Basis and Will Be Decided in 
a Single Day 


Course Must Not Be More Than 120 Miles From Paris, 
and Will Be Shorter Than This Year's 


ARIS, July 16—Satisfied with the result of the Grand Prix 
run at Dieppe, the Automobile Club of France has already 
decided to hold another big race next year. As in the case of 
the 1907 Grand Prix at Dieppe, it will be run under a fuel con- 
sumption basis, the allowance being 20 liters per 100 kilometers, 
being at the rate of 14.1 miles to the gallon. A minimum weight 
of 1,763 pounds is imposed and a maximum of 2,204 pounds 
with tanks empty and no spares on board. The distance of the 
race will be about 560 miles to be covered in one day. There 
will be no limit to the number of cars that may be entered by 
any one firm, while the fee for each will be $800. If a minimum 
of 40 cars is not received by November 1 the race will not be 
held. With a view to making the race more spectacular than 
usual, the racing board has decided to run on a course of 28 to 
38 miles round, compared with a course of practically 48 miles 
at Dieppe. Offers of a racing circuit have been asked for, it 
being stipulated that the center of the course must not be more 
than 120 miles from Paris. 
The decision to limit the size of motors by restricting the fuel 








rays. The capacity of this installation reaches 600 liters of 
water per hour, so that a vehicle of this kind can supply a con- 
siderable quantity of water for neighboring troops, when this 
is desirable—this water being drinkable no matter how polluted 
its source. 

A doorway leads from the operating room to the front com- 
partment. Here the autoclave is located which is heated by al- 
cohol to 130 degrees C. and also a water tank which can be 
heated if necessary with an alcohol burner. In the same com- 
partment there is found the main dynamo which is driven from 
the 40-horsepower vehicle motor and supplies current for the 
electric motor and an auxiliary storage battery. A special small 
dynamo takes care of the lighting circuit. The driver’s seat is 
entirely separated from the interior of the vehicle as in the case 
of an ordinary omnibus.—From Omnia, July 6. 
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supply meets with a certain amount of criticism in technical 
quarters. The main advantage is that it will cause very close 
attention to be paid to carbureters and fuel economy and with 
the ever-increasing cost of gasoline this is a valuable feature. 
Against this must be set the additional complication in the hold- 
ing of the race and the element of chance which is admitted by 
reason of a slight miscalculation in the gasoline consumption of 
the motors. The experience of 1907 was conclusive on these 
two points. Measuring the gasoline of a uniform specific grav- 
ity to all the racing cars was a delicate operation, and in the 
race itself it was found that there were cars with a consumption 
rate rather too high, and others with a consumption rate rather 
too low. The French, indeed, are convinced that they lost 
this race to Italy by a fluke in the weather conditions for 
which their best cars were not prepared. In all probability 
the cars taking part in the 1913 French Grand Prix will be only 
slightly inferior in cylinder area to the Peugeot which won this 
year. They will, however, be smaller than the racers of 1907, 
for on that occasion the fuel allowance was 30 liters of gaso- 
line per 100 kilometers. 


Careful Drivers Have Preference 


Truck drivers should realize the great waste of money which 
they cause their employers by their reckless indifference to the 
laws of good and careful driving. They will find that their tire 
troubles decrease in a remarkable degree as soon as they begin 
to take pride in being considered careful, reliable drivers rather 
than would-be speed-kings at 17 miles an hour. Too many of 
them base their feeling of pride on their dexterity in operation 
of the machine, forgetting that their, value to their employers 
lies, not in their ability to start the truck on high gear without 
quite tearing out the transmission, but in their applying themselves 
to their work with the idea of getting the best possible results 
in the least time and at the least expense, with some considera- 
tion for the more or less delicate and costly piece of mechanism 
placed in their charge. Too many drivers suffer under the de- 
lusion that, because a truck is built for rough service, it is 
capable of enduring all sorts of negligence and abuse, whereas 
it requires practically the same care as a pleasure car. 

It is the careful truck driver who is getting the best position 
these days, because the truck owners have awakened to the fact 
that it is the driver, more often than the truck or the tires, who 
makes the use of a commercial vehicle expensive to maintain. 
Those that have retained their first drivers have generally done 
so because they found that they were reliable and efficient as re- 
gards driving, and, by no means to be forgotten, that they knew 
something about the science of loading, just how much weight 
to put on each wheel to get the best results with the least wear 
and tear on the tires, or evidenced some intelligence in this 
respect. 

















Operating room with skylights and doorway to laboratory 





Taxicab transformed Into ambulance with eight stretchers 
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General Construction Features of German Gasoline Motor Fire Engines with Cen- 


trifugal Ejector Pumps—Eventual Development of the Combustion Motor 
for Automobiles Presaged in the Activities of the World's Navies 


ERMAN Fire Engines—Among the fire engines operat- 
ing solely with gasoline motor power the type built by 
the Adler automobile works is notable, partly because 

it has seen much active service in the city of Frankfurt-am- 
Main and partly because its construction differs at important 
points from the other pure gasoline-motor engines. In all of 
these it is kept strictly in view by the manufacturers that a 
chassis closely resembling the chassis for an ordinary motor 
truck is one of the first requirements, if it shall be possible to 
furnish these modern fire engines at such low prices as will make 
them generally acceptable to small municipalities, without the 
patronage of which no economical mass production could be 
contemplated. To reconcile with this consideration perfect suit- 
ability for the fire-fighting service has constituted a problem 
leading to somewhat different solutions. In the N. A. G. and 
the Daimler-Marienfelde gasoline motor fire engines, which 
were partially described in THe AutomosiLe of July 11 and 25, 
the pump, which is a positive rotary-piston pump of special con- 
struction, is located and operated at the extreme rear of the 
vehicle. In the Adler engine, on the other hand, the pump used 
is a high-pressure centrifugal pump and the hose connections are 
made at the side of the vehicle—either side—at a point in line 
with the driver’s seat. From front to rear the main parts fol- 
low in this order: Motor and clutch, then the pump through 
which passes the transmission shaft, then the change-gear and 
the cardan shaft to the rear axle. And the transmission shaft 
can be clutched either to the change-gear or to the pump, the 
pump shaft being hollow and surrounding the transmission shaft 
and the special clutch connecting the motor shaft either with 
the transmission shaft or with the pump shaft. Special gear- 
ing for driving the pump is thus avoided. The rear axle in the 
Adler engine is developed in the latest type, though not in the 
engine illustrated herewith, on the principle of parallel axles of 
which one supports the load and the jolts and the other trans- 
mits the driving effort to a spurwheel reduction gear on each 
of the rear wheels. The motor is governed down to a maximum 
of 900 revolutions per minute for traveling purposes but can be 
operated at 1,600 revolutions when driving the pump, and in that 
case a portion of the water flowing through the pump may be 
bypassed through a special tank where it comes in contact with 
the cooling-water pipes from the motor, thereafter returning to 
the pump system. 


WHY CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS ARE USED 


The advantages of the centrifugal pump, as compared with 
the reciprocating piston pumps used with steam fire engines, lie 
partly in their simplicity, their low cost of production and in the 
fact that they function best at high speed and may be connected 
with a gasoline motor shaft without the use of cumbersome re- 
duction gearing. They are also much less subject to wear—as 
from the effect of sand in the water supply—as the rotating 
vanes do not rub against the walls of the casing, and they greatly 
reduce the wear of hose, as the uniform pressure at which they 
may be operated obviates the to-and-fro motion of the hose on 


the ground which always accompanies the use of the reciprocat- 
ing piston pumps of steam fire engines. The great danger to the 
firemen on ladders which arises when the hose in their hands 
suddenly stretches itself out rigidly because some of the outlets 
for water have been stopped and the pressure thereby has been 
suddenly increased, is also avoided with the centrifugal pump 
which under all circumstances produces a pressure determined 
by its construction, its size, its speed and the pressure previously 
existing in the water supply, but can neither burst the hose by 
accumulated pressure nor stop the motor by abnormal resistance 
to its work. If the water outlets are all stopped the centrifugal 
pump continues to operate and, according to the data presented 
in the German trials, consumes under these conditions about 45 
per cent. of the power required for the maximum throw of 
water. The same data indicate that a throw of 50 meters high 
and 75 meters distance is attained and that the evacuation pump 
admits of drawing water to the pump from a depth of up to 9 
meters where no hydrant pressure is available. 


THE COMPOUNDING OF PUMP PRESSURE 


The centrifugal pump used is a multiple pump, see Fig. 3; 
a number of centrifugating disks are mounted contiguously upon 
the pump shaft, the water from the supply pipe arrives at the 
central admission port of the first disk, is thrown out against the 
wall of the enveloping casing and forward against a baffle disk 
with an increase in its pressure of say 3 atmospheres. With this 
increase it enters the central port of the next disk and is again 
thrown out with a new increase of pressure also amounting to 
3 atmospheres. The third disk similarly raises the total pressure, 
so that, if only three disks are used, the total working pressure 
at the nozzle amounts to the initial hydrant pressure plus 9 at- 
mospheres minus the friction loss in the mechanism and the 
hose. To obtain the best results there must of course be certain 
suitable relations between the speed and power of the motor, the 
volume capacity of the pump and the number and sizes of the 
hoses and their nozzles, and in these respects the system offers 
a large field for technical development. In the Adler fire engine 
pump made at the Sulzer-Ludwigshafen works, 5 centrifugating 
disks are arranged in parallel, as referred to, in one housing. A 
manometer on the pump outlet indicates the pressure at disposal. 

The objection to the exclusive use of a centrifugal pump lies 
in its inability to draw water from a lower level when it is first 
brought to the fire until a continuous column of water has been 
established between the pump and the water supply, either by 
exhausting the air in the suction hose or by carrying a small 
water supply on the engine by means of which the continuous 
connection can be effected. It seems that the Adler engines for 
use in Frankfurt-am-Main can depend on hydrant pressure for 
this purpose anywhere within its sphere of action, as no special 
means for starting the pump are mentioned. In other similar 
constructions, however, either a tank holding 300 to 500 liters 
is carried and provisions are made for connecting this supply 
with the centrifugal pump and at the same time with the local 
water supply without interrupting the pump’s work, or the cen- 
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trifugal pump is supplemented by a positive air-evacuation pump. 
The Mannesmann-Mulag company at Aachen uses the tank sys- 
tem in the engine of its manufacture: the Sulzer concern makes 
a pump with an auxiliary evacuation pump as well as the type 
used by the Adler company, and the Ehrhardt & Sehmer com- 
pany of Saarbriicken is mentioned as the producer of a cen- 
trifugal pump built in one with a positive rotary-gear evacuation 
pump in such manner that the latter can be thrown into or out 
of action by a spurwheel change-gear. The two pumps, the 
centrifugal water pump and the air pump, can thus be operated 
concurrently, which is of special advantage in cases where the 
water contains many air bubbles, as under these circumstances 
the water column in the suction hose is liable to be broken. The 
same firm has developed a six-way valve or faucet, with the 
effects of each position of the cock plainly indicated in words 
inscribed on the adjacent machine parts, by the use of which the 
correct handling of the engine by the crew has been much sim- 
plified. 

With reference to the use of centrifugal pumps in the future 
it was stated by Fire Commissioner Schanker of Frankfurt at a 
public discussion of the merits of the various pump systems, that 
recent trials had led to a new construction which makes it pos- 
sible to start pumps of this type working from a low-level water 
supply without first filling the suction hose or using an evacua- 
tion pump and also without carrying a tank with an initial water 
supply.—From Der Motorwagen, June 10. 


Motor Warships Now Afloat—That the automobile motor 
is a type of combustion motor in which a great sacrifice of 
economy has been made to the need for small size and small 
weight is demonstrated by nothing else so plainly as by the 
enormous development which has taken place in the past few 
years in combustion motors of great power operating with 
cheap heavy oil as fuel—or with tar oil, vegetable or animal oil 
or almost any other liquid or liquifiable hydrocarbon—and using 
much less of these substances per horsepower-hour than the 
automobile motor uses of gasoline. With the price of gasoline 
steadily rising and no certainty that the supply will be sufficient 
ten years hence for the number of automobile and kindred 
motors which, according to the present rate of increase, will then 
be in operation, all developments of combustion motors which 
promise relief from the fuel problem step into the sphere of 
direct economical interest for users and makers of automobiles, 
and hereto comes the practicai evidence which such developments 
afford of the perfectibility of the combustion motor in the 
matter of design. It had scarcely been foreseen, for example, 
that it would be possible to operate heavy oil motors on the 
two-cycle principle, and reversible at that, with practically the 
same reliability and fuel economy as had been demonstrated in 
favor of the four-cycle and irreversible type. Yet no sooner 
had the time come when the impending expiration of the first 
Diesel patents opened the domain of experiment and manufac- 
ture to the industrial world at large, before these discoveries 
were made which at once placed the combustion motor in the 
front rank as a power producer for ships of all sizes and re- 
duced it to a question of time only when it would take the 
place of steam also for such stationary purposes as the driving 
of the rollers in steel mills, where reversibility is an important 





Fig. 1—Plan view of Adler fire engine chassis 
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Fig. 2—Gasoline motor fire engine on a run 


factor heretofore regarded as one of the indispensable advan- 
tages of the steam engine. In comparison, it was a small mat- 
ter that it was also found practicable to use the combustion 
motor in its horizontal type as well as in its vertical type for 
ships, yet this fact, too, contributes to convincing the automobile 
maker that the type of motor to which he has pinned his faith 
is perfectible in unexpected directions and that things of direct 
interest to him are likely to come up in those branches of com- 
bustion motor manufacture with which at present he has little 
to do. The one feature in the heavy oil motor upon which more 
than upon any other, its success and adaptability seem to depend 
is the use of nothing but pure air for the piston to act upon 
during the compression stroke, as herein lies the avoidance of 
premature ignition and the availability of any liquid fuel which 
contains the required number of heat units. To the introduction 
of this feature in automobile motors, but without the great 
weight of motor parts and the use of auxiliary devices for fuel 
injection which the automatic ignition system of the heavy oil 
motors at present render necessary, the automobile industry is 
looking forward as the nearest possibility in sight and in this 
respect a close watch upon the efforts which are now put forth 
all over the industrial world for lightening the heavy oil motor 
may be said to be on the order of the day, with a better chance 
perhaps for direct benefits than may be derived from observing 
the labors of aeroplane motor builders, whose designs tend to- 
ward the turbine with sacrifice of fuel and economy consid- 
erations. 


WHAT THE NAVY DEPARTMENTS ARE DOING 


Just how far the practical development of large two-cycle 
combustion motors has already advanced is best shown by the 
data at hand with regard to their adoption in the ‘navies of 
different nations, where progressiveness and technical insight 
are probably combined in as full measure as anywhere. Some 
information on this subject has been compiled by Ernest Tre- 
besius, engineer, for Der Praktische Maschinen-Konstrukteur. 

Several years ago the Russian government made the begin- 
ning by equipping the two gunboats Kars and Adagan, which 
are both of 630 tons displacement and 61 meters long by 9 
meters broad, with 1,000-horsepower oil motors. The speed 
obtained was 14 knots, and as both boats were in the Black Sea 
service, where the supply of raw oil from the many wells in 
the adjacent country offered no difficulties, the conditions were 
economically as favorable as possible. [Dr. Diesel on his re- 
cent visit to America reported a number of other and later in- 
stallations of oil motors in Russian warships.—Ep.] Italy started 
with motors of relatively small size installed in small torpedo 
boats and, encouraged by the results, is now placing Fiat heavy oil 
motors of 12,000 to 14,000 horsepower in a 650-ton torpedo-boat 
destroyer, which probably has been launched by this time, and 
for which a speed of 30 knots has been guaranteed. Twenty 
small. Italian torpedo boats of 120 tons are at the same time 
being equipped with oil motors of 3,000 horsepower each, which 
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will give a speed of 27 to 29 knots. The absence of smoke and 
smokestacks which betray the steam-powered warship at a con- 
siderable distance has been one of the first considerations favor- 
ing the adoption of the oil motor for torpedo boats and de- 
stroyers. 

The French navy is experimenting with a 1,200-horsepower oil 
motcr operated with tar oil—so that the fuel may be one under 
national control—and contemplates now to take the next step 
by placing -a motor plant developing 30,000 horsepower from 
three oil motor units of 10,000 horsepowet each in a man-of- 
war of the super-dreadnought type. So far as England is con- 
cerned, where naval development is kept well under cover, it is 
yet known that at one navy yard forty oil motors of about 500 
horsepower each and arranged in groups of ten await installa- 
tion in an old cruiser for trial purposes, it being apparently the 
intention to have each group drive one of four propeller shafts 
and to have in all 20,000 horsepower available in the boat. 

Austria has built at the Danubius wharves at Fiume a 950-ton 
convoy for submarine boats with 2,000-horsepower oil motors 
giving a speed of 15 knots. The Turks had ordered several oil 
motor boats for coast defense in England, but when they were 
to have been delivered some of them fell into the hands of the 
Italians and the rest returned to England. Holland is placing 
1,500-horsepower oil motors in three gunboats of 530-tons dis- 
placement. 

In the commercial marine the most decisive step is to the credit 
of the East-Asiatic Trading Company of Denmark, which has 
already placed three oil motor ships of 7,000 tons each in active 
commission in the goods-carrying trade with Siam and China, 
and has five more similar ships under construction at English 
and Danish wharves. The three boats now running are the 
Selandia, the Fionia and the Jutlandia (Latin adaptations from 
the names of certain portions of Denmark), which are equipped 
with two groups of 1,200-horsepower oil motors each. For 
their very long trips to India they carry only 900 tons of oil, 
while with steam power they would have to carry 5,000 tons of 
coal. A very considerable gain in pay-tonnage is, of course, 
the result. 

According to Lloyds Register twelve oil motor boats rang- 
ing from 4,500 to 8,000 tons and intended for trade purposes 
are at present on the keel at English and Scotch shipyards.— 
From Der Praktische Maschinen-Konstrukteur, July 4. 

Properties of Nickelplating—Exhaustive experiments at 
Dresden have confirmed the best practice in the nickelplating 
trade. Iron in the anodes or the electrolyte is precipitated with 
the nickel, making it brittle and scaly. The current therefore 
gradually cleans such a bath of the harmful admixture. Salts 
of magnesium in the bath make the nickel coating smooth and 
silvery in color. High acidity makes a hard and brilliant but 
not a uniform, flexible or adherent coating. The addition of 
ammonium salts improves the uniformity while maintaining the 
brilliancy, but causes a powdery bloom if a strong current is used. 
A flexible and adherent coating is more readily obtained from a 
sulfate than from a chloride of nickel. An addition of sodium 
salt further improves a sulfate bath. The experiments go into 
all details—From Metall-Techmk, July 6. 
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Fig. 3—Section of Klein centrifugal pump for fire engines 
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Harking Back a —s 


What the Motoring Publications of 10 
Years Ago Had to Say on Live 
Matters of the Day 


Cars So Scarce That Premiums Are Offered for Second- 
Hand Machines in Good Condition 


The winning of the Gordon Bennett cup by England has 

placed a new face on the question of road racing and opens 
up a long vista of promising possibilities, both of international 
sport and material benefit to the motor car industry. We believe that 
an immediate announcement of the Gordon Bennett cup race 
over English roads next summer, if such were possible, would be 
hailed with delight by American, English and French builders 
alike, as well as individual motorists of the three nations.— 
Editorial. 

The question of automobile insurance against fire is again be- 
ing agitated. A new policy, originating in Connecticut, has been 
framed to meet modern conditions of automobile use. The policy 
covers automobiles while within buildings, on board railroad 
cars or ships. The rate is 3 per cent. The old form of policy 
under which the insurance on the building itself was voided by 
the entrance of the automobile, was 2 1-2 per cent. 

Banker Brothers in Pittsburgh, one of the half-dozen big firms 
of dealers in that city, reports selling thirty-five Peerless cars, 
twenty-three Pierce automobiles and almost 100 smaller ma- 
chines so far this season. 


Premiums Offered for Used Cars 


tories of premiums for second-hand cars are common. 

G. W. Hayden, of Chicago, tells the latest. He was 

offered $2,500 for his Winton, which had been driven 2,000 miles. 
The car cost him $2,000 and he took the $500 profit. 

A suggestion is being considered in legislative circles to pass 
a law requiring owners of automobiles to register them, pay a 
license fee and exhibit a number plate to identify the car. While 
the motorists have entered a protest against such a law, it is 
thought the chances of enactment are good. 

A gasoline shortage has made itself felt in Eastern Connecticut. 
Not a gallon of 74 test fuel is available at New London. In 
other places where there is still a small supply the price has 
bulged up from 10 cents to 30 cents a gallon. 

Ernest Cuenod, vice-president of the Swiss Automobile Club, 
has filed a belated protest against awarding the middle-weight 
gasoline car prize to Percy Owen as a result of the outcome of 
the speed trials on Staten Island in May. Cuenod claims that 
his understanding of the rules was that the prize should go to 
the driver who made the best time in the first heat and that the 
subsequent heats were to be mere exhibitions. He beat Owen in 
the first heat, but in the second Owen’s time was over 5 seconds 
faster than that of his rival in the first heat. 

L. A. Weston & Company announce a new artillery wheel to in- 
terchange with the wire wheels now being produced by that 
company. 

The Oldsmobile Company, of Cleveland, continues to place 
cars at the rate of one a day. The company is several weeks 
behind in its deliveries. 

The assets of the Milwaukee Automobile Company which 
were appraised at $8,700 have been sold to Herman Falk, one 
of the stockholders in the defunct corporation for $925. 

Steam tonneaus designed by W. M. Gage, of Saratoga, N. Y., 
are to be manufactured in that city. Mr. Gage states that the 
location of the boiler under the hood renders the occupants of 
the car safer than they would be otherwise. 


Pot: The Automobile and Motor Review, August 2, 1902: 
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Tire Repairs on the Road 


Improper Inflation the Cause of Much 
Tire Trouble—Proper Methods of 


Inserting Inner Tubes 


Pressure Will Sometimes Decrease in New Tires Owing 
to Expansion of Latter 


N these days of the perfected automobile, 90 per cent. of 
| the annoying delays on the road are due to tire troubles. 
No car is immune from them. The expensive, high-pow- 
ered and elaborate machine is just as liable to be seen drawn 
up at the side of the road undergoing tire change or repair 
as is the low-priced, diminutive runabout. 

This condition of affairs, although lamentable, must obtain 
until such time as a satisfactory substitute is found for the 
present pneumatic which is well nigh as perfect as the tire 
maker can make it. No one will deny that the present auto- 
mobile tire is more or less of a nuisance, but as yet no one has 
come forward with something equally as good and as practical 
to take its place. And until that time, we should make the best 
possible use of what we have with us. 

The tire is subject to a number of maladies which are not 
so much characteristic faults as they are those of the careless 
driver. The automobilist who drives with utter disregard for 
his tires, and only remembers that they are part of the car’s 
equipment when puncture or blow-out occurs, is the first to 
denounce pneumatic equipment in general and the make he is 
using in particular. And so it goes. Many tire troubles which 
are really due to negligence or carelessness on the part of the 
automobilist are unjustly charged to faulty materials and work- 
manship. 

Reputably made automobile tires of today are good for at least 
6,000 miles if ordinary care is taken to get the most out of them. 
Cases are on record where they have run from 8,000 to 17,000 
miles in ordinary service, however. These are not exceptional 
mileages by any means, one manufacturer citing an instance 
where a tire gave 40,000 miles of service. This latter figure 
must be considered exceptional, however. On the other hand, 
many automobilists do not get over 3,000 to 4,000 miles out of 
the best tire made, if there is any such doubtful distinction be- 
tween the well-known makes. Such low figures can only be 
the result of careless driving. 


Uniform Tire Inflation Requisite 

mproper inflation is responsible for more tire trouble than 
anything else. Many automobilists do not realize this. 
They fill their tires perhaps to the proper pressure and pay no 
more attention to them until they are quite noticeably deflated, 
when they are again treated to a supply of air. Such a pro- 
cedure means that the tires are running under-inflated half of 
the time, because even when there is no noticeable leak, there 
are a number of ways in which the air pressure may be reduced. 
It is, therefore, a bad policy to simply inflate the tires and then 
forget all about them until they are quite apparently below 
pressure. Test this pressure from time to time to make sure 
that there has been no reduction. For this purpose an accurate 

pressure register is almost indispensable. 

Most automobilists do not realize that the valve is quite apt 
to leak slightly unless it seats with extreme accuracy. If there 
is any dirt on the seat it is doubtful if the rubber washer can 
hold tightly enough to resist the air pressure. If this washer is 
worn or out of shape, then there will most surely be a slight 
escape of air, while, if the threads of the valve stem have been 
damaged, there is further possibility of loss of pressure. 

New tires usually expand slightly after being in use for some 
time, so that their pressure will decrease somewhat, even if 
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there is no leakage from any source whatever. This is a fact 
which the average driver does not know, but one which the 
Michelin company asserts is quite common. It is also commonly 
accepted that the outside temperature has a great deal to do with 
the pressure in the tire, and that when driving over hot pave- 
ments and country roads, the heat expands the contained air 
dangerously. This consideration often prompts the would-be 
careful driver to let some of the air out of his tires when driv- 
ing under such conditions. -As a matter of fact, the increase in 
the air pressure due to this slight expansion is so small as to 
be almost inappreciable on the tire gauge. Such a small in- 
crease may be disregarded, while the detrimental effect of run- 
ning with the tires under-inflated is much more to be guarded 
against. It is far better to leave the pressure as it was. 

Over-inflation is not to be recommended either, for, aside 
from the fact that resiliency and flexibility are sacrificed by in- 
flating above prescribed pressures, the fabric and the rubber, are 
strained and stretched harmfully. Pneumatic tires are intended 
to partially absorb road jars and rough spots, but when ab- 
normally inflated they become but little superior to solids in this 
respect. In short, their purpose is defeated. Further, highly 
inflated tires, through the extra vibration to which they subject 
the entire mechanism of engine and chassis, tend to increase the 
car’s rate of depreciation to a marked degree. 

' 
Inserting Inner Tubes in Shoes | 


‘ 


iy the fitting of inner tubes in the shoes or envelopes, ajnum- 
ber of things must be remembered, for on this operation 
largely depends the possibility of blow-outs. Cracks, creases, 
pinched places, wrinkles, bunches, twists—all are enemies of the 
tube and must be rigidly guarded against. The driver may rea- 
son that, since he is in a great hurry, he cannot aftgrd to 
spend much time in getting the tire together. Painstaking‘ijfitting 
of the tube may take longer at the start, but it will sa i time 
and trouble in the long run. af 

Before attempting to fit the tube within the envelope, the air 
should be completely removed from the former. First! #emove 
the valve cap, then the entire valve and spring. Startiat the 
point of the tube opposite to the valve-stem and roll up the 
tube toward the stem, forcing the air from the farthest part of 
the tube toward the opening. After the tube has been rolled 
up tightly and all the air expelled, replace the valve parts so that 
no more air can enter. 

Having made sure that there is no dirt or other foreign mat- 
ter on the inner surface of the envelope and that it is free from 
cuts, the next thing to do is to sprinkle powdered tale or soap- 
stone around this inner surface. This should be done carefully, 
just enough being used to make a smooth backing for the tube. 
Too much powder is apt to form into hard lumps which chafe 
the tube in time in just the same way as dirt or pebbles would. 
On long runs the slight rubbing of the tube and envelope sur- 
faces on one another heats them somewhat, and the right amount 
of this powdered material acts as a lubricant to reduce this 
frictional heat. 

Having carefully prepared the envelope, take hold of one 
side of it firmly about a foot from the hole for the valve-stem, 
pulling it open so that the tube may be inserted well into it with 
the other hand. Place the stem in position first, then proceed 
to insert the tube in sections of about a foot at a time, being 
careful not to twist or stretch it. When the last section is to 
be inserted, if the tube has been properly handled, there should 
be no apparent extra length. Now partially inflate the tube just 
enough to remove all the wrinkles. Then run the hamd around 
inside the envelope between it and the shoe to smooth out any 
slight bunches and to equalize the tension all around. If all 
wrinkles, bunches and the like have been completely removed, 
the shoe is ready to be placed upon the rim, but not before. 
It is a mistake to place an envelope in position when creases 
or wrinkles are still to be seen, for when the normal pressure 
is added they will simply deepen and eventually crack. A blow- 
out will be the ultimate result. 
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Making Limousine 
Bodies Water-Tight 


How to Provide Against Leakage of Rain 
Around Bottoms of Frameless Glass 
Windows and Doors 


How the Work Is Done Is Shown ina Series of Detail 
Side and Sectional Drawings 





RAMELESS glass for windows on closed 
bodies has become so generally used, 
that progressive bodybuilders have al- 


ready set about trying out different 
methods to overcome the one objec- 
tionable feature that this style of 


window has, i.e., the entrance of water 
around the bottom of the glass when 
it rains. The amount of rain that sifts 
in at the bottom of the glass is not so 
much as would be supposed, and 
where the body is of all-metal construction and 
proper provision has been made to take care of 
the leakage, it is not really a serious matter. 
Fig. 1 is a section cut lengthwise through the 
door of a limousine and illustrates the difficulty 
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Opening mentioned. It will be noticed that the glass is 

longer than the opening in the door and that 

a the bottom of the glass is below the top of the 
a 


bar, on which ordinarily the glass frame is made 
to rest for the purpose of forming a watershed. 
In this illustration, the glass is always supported 
by the lift strap and the rain leaks in at the 
opening indicated by the arrow; the majority 
of bodies in which the frameless glass is used 
are constructed in this manner. 


Fig. 1—Section ‘ : : : 
: Fig. 2 is a section of the side elevation of a 


of limousine 


door limousine body, showing the door and part of 

the rear side window. This is the first of the 

illustrations showing a different method of assembling the 
frameless glass in the body to overcome the difficulty 


shown in Fig. 1. This illustration, Fig 2, and the succeeding one, 
which is a section through line W-X, and marked Fig. 3, shows 
the side and end views of the glass in the raised position, and the 
metal channel hooks that support the glass and make a water- 
tight connection between the glass and the door bar are indi- 
cated by the letter A on Fig. 2 and A2 on Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4 is an enlarged illustration of the preceding one, Fig. 3, 
and the channel book A2 is more clearly shown. The glass 
rests in this channel without any fastening other than the pres- 
sure of the channel members against the glass, and there is also 
a thin rubber channel between the glass and this outer metal 
channel. 


Some Details of Construction 


ig. 5 is the channel in which the glass slides up and down. 
F Near the top of this figure a piece is broken out and a 
cross section is shown to illustrate the end view. This channel 
can be either of wood or metal; in this case wood is used, and 
Fig. 8 is a duplicate illustration made larger and dimensioned. 
The wood channel is entirely covered with broadcloth, which is 
cemented to the channel, the edges meeting at the back. 

Fig. 9, which is directly above, is a cross-section through line 
U-V, Fig. 4, and shows the assembled glass and channel in the 
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pillar. It will be noted that the groove in the pillar is wider 
than the channel, and looking at Figs. 3, 4 and 6 the reason for 
this is shown. In Fig. 4 the glass is supported by the hook A2 
engaging over the iron fence of the door bar. This is accom- 
plished by forcing the glass outward and bending the channel, 
the spring B assisting to hold it in position. When the glass is 
to be lowered, as shown on Fig. 6, it is raised by the lift strap 
till the hook is clear of the iron fence, when the channel will 
assume a straight position and the glass can be lowered. 

Fig. 7 shows the pillar without the channel in position, and R 
is the groove to receive same. When assembling this channel in 
the pillar, it is only fastened by one wood screw at the top; the 
groove R is smaller at the bottom to prevent the channel from 
rattling, but it does not prevent it working to assume the posi- 
tion required on Fig. 4. 

In the case of the door, the glass is put into the groove through 
the opening at the top, whereas the other glasses must be put in 
from the inside, and as the channel must be put in place at the 
same time as the glass, it can readily be seen that a channel the 
full length of the pillar run cannot be assembled in place after 
the job has been trimmed; therefore these side channels cannot 
be much longer than the glass. Below this, to the bottom, the 
runway is formed by a groove in the pillar, this groove being 
lined with cloth the same as the channel. The channel is fastened 
at the top with a screw in the same manner as that of the door, 
the lower end having a spur on the back side that engages in 
a plate let into the pillar groove. The channel oscillates to per- 
form the same function as illustrated in Figs. 4 and 6, and the 
spur working in an elongated slot in the plate controls the move- 
ment. 

The method above described is a practical working plan and is 
in actual use; it is not expensive to put in and it insures the car 
owner against any possible damage that may be done by water 
leaking into the body through the bottoms of the windows. 


THE consumption of cooling water is about the same for most 
of the small alcohol and benzine motors in the German market— 
namely, about a quart per horsepower hour. This consumption 
is about the same whether cooling is effected by evaporation or 
by water circulation, the former being the more simple. 


































































































Fig. 2—Section of side elevation of limousine. 
through line W-X 


Fig. 3—Section 
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Mechanical Details of 
Grand Prix W inner 


Arrangement of Valves Is One of the Dis- 
tinctive Features of Motor-Intake 


and Exhaust Valve Camshaft 


Used Shaft Drive, Although Previous Peugeot Racing 
Models Were Equipped with Chain Drive 


ARIS, July 21—There are numerous distinctive features on 
p the Peugeot car with which Boillot won the French 
Grand Prix. The racers were built to the design of M. 
Vaselot, chief engineer of the Peugeot company, and are light- 
weight machines with a very efficient motor. The four cylin- 
ders are a block casting of 100 to 200 millimeters bore and stroke, 
compared with 155 millimeters bore for the racing Fiats. The 
entire power plant—motor, clutch and gearbox—is carried on a 
single-piece channel section subframe having the form of an 
elongated U, the two extremities being carried on a cross mem- 
ber and the front end being attached at a single point to a very 
stout cross frame member beneath the radiator. This gives a 
three-point suspension. The lower portion of the crank cham- 
ber is bolted to the subframe along its entire length, and the 
upper portion bolted on this. The lower portion of the crank- 
case is deeply ribbed to assist in cooling the oil, and the for- 
ward portion forms a deep, almost circular oil well, also with 
radiating fins. 
The most distinctive feature of the motor is the valve ar- 
rangement. There are sixteen valves inclined in the head at 
45 degrees, thus giving a hemispherical form of combustion 
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Fig. 4—Showing channel hook that supports glass. Fig. 5—Section 
of slide channel. Fig. 6—Illustrating operation of lowering glass. 
Fig. 7—Pillar without channel in position 
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chamber. The same 
position is used on 
the Fiats, but the dis- 
tinctiveness of the 
Peugeots lies in the 
use of two  cam- 
shafts, one for the 
intake valves and the 
other for the ex- 
hausts. At the mo- 
tor front is a vertical 
shaft, driven from 
the crankshaft by 
means of bevels. The 
two camshafts. ex- 
tend fore and aft, 
immediately above 
the line of valves, 
and each is con- 
tained within an 
aluminum housing, 
also. carrying the 
tappets and_ return 
springs for the tap- 
pets. The camshaft 
housings are mounted 
some distance above 
the top of the cylin- 
ders, there being a gap between the tops of the cylinders and the 
bottom of the housing of between 3 and 4 inches, a series of 
stout steel bolts projecting from the cylinders serving to carry 
the housings. Obviously this arrangement has the advantage of 
removing the valve-operating mechanism entirely from the heat 
of the motor. At the forward end, and practically on a level 
with the top of the cylinders, is the timing gear housing, this 
housing receiving the vertical shaft and the forward ends of 
the camshafts. By the use of two camshafts the heads of the 
cylinders are left free for the spark-plugs, these being but one 
per cylinder. A cross-shaft drives magneto and water pump. 

The lower end of the downward extension of the vertical 
shaft drives the oil pump contained within the circular front 
portion of the base. The maximum oil pressure is 16 kilos to 
the square centimeter, compared with only 4 or 5 kilos on the 
most advanced types of touring or racing cars from other fac- 
tories. In view of the high pressure special means had to be 
taken to prevent leakage. All the oilways are steel tubes 
welded in position. The oil is carried at this high pressure to 
the five plain bearings of the crankshaft, through the hollow 
crankshaft to the connecting-rod ends, and up the tubular con- 
necting-rods to the wristpins. The camshafts being entirely in- 
dependent oil is pumped by hand to the rear end of each shaft, 
an overflow being provided at the center of each housing to give 
a return to the base of the crankcase. A small pump on one of 
the camshafts keeps up pressure on the gasoline tank. 


Abandoned Chain for Shaft Drive 


Ithough Peugeot has always favored chain drive for racing 
cars, these models were built with a final drive by shaft and 
bevel gearing. With a correct distribution of the weight they 
held to the road perfectly, showing their superiority over the 
chain-driven Fiats at speeds of more than 10 miles an hour. 
The clutch is of the multiple-disk type running in oil. The 
gearbox provides four speeds with direct drive on fourth and 
the final drive is by propeller shaft to floating type of rear axle. 
The cars are not equipped with either distance or torsion rods, 
all the drive being taken through the broad semi-elliptic springs. 
To eliminate, as far as possible, violent bouncing of the car 
at high speeds, very stout, broad leather bands form a bracelet 
around the rear axle and one of the rear frame members. No 
attempt is made on these cars to reduce head resistance by the 
use of stream-line bodies. 





























Figs. 8 and 9—Enlargement of Fig. 5, 
showing dimensions of slide channel 
and glass 
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Defining Bore and Stroke; Best Valve Dimensions for Touring Car; Repair on 
Badly Worn Stearns Axle: Mysterious Blow-Outs ; Criticises Test on 
Motor; Trouble Shifting Gears; Livery Maintenance Cost 


Wants Several Terms Defined 


DITOR Tue AvutomosiLe:—1I. What is the real meaning of 
E bore and stroke, and why is the stroke longer than the 
bore? 

2. What is the essential value in a four-speed car, and what 
advantage is claimed by the makers over the three? 

3. Why do some cars have direct drive on third and some on 
fourth, and which uses the most gasoline? 

4. What are semi-floating and floating axles? 

Shreveport, La. : oe me 4 

—(1) By bore is meant the diameter of the motor cylinder. 
Stroke refers to the diameter of the circle through which the 
crank swings. In order to expand the gas as much as possible 
the stroke is most often larger than the bore. 

(2) You are referred to the July 18 issue of THe AUTOMOBILE 
on page 130 for a full discussion of this matter. 

(3) The majority of cars in America having a four-speed 
gearbox have the direct drive on fourth, fully 75 per cent. hav- 
ing this arrangement. The advantages of this arrangement and 
the reasons are also discussed in the article referred to under 
question 2. 

(4) In both the floating and semi-floating rear axles the 
weight of* the car is all carried on the housing of the rear axle. 
In the floating type the axle can be withdrawn by simply re- 
moving the hub cap, while in the semi-floating axle the end is 
connected rigidly to the wheel. 


Touring Car Valve Dimensions 


Editor THE AuTomosiLes—Will you kindly give me the best 
dimensions for overall diameter of valves with conical seats and 
lift of same for touring car of following specifications? Four-cyl- 


inder, L-head, block 
motor, 4. I-2-inch 
bore by 5 1I-2-inch 
\N AG stroke. Direct drive 
\ \ ratio ato. Cor 

N 0s a -" 
M, : x\\ ROUND f pounds. Also for 

Wied Cet atte Lat EEE ; same car equipped 
with four-cylinder, 
L-head, block mo- 
tor with 4 I-2-inch 
stroke. 

C. WILLIAMs. 


Philadelphia. 

—Thé valves for 
both moters should 
each have a diam- 
eter of 2 5-8 inches 
and a lift of 5-16 
Fig. 1—Showing wear on axle end inches. 











Neat Repair on a Rear Axle 


Editor THe AvutomosiLE:—The following is a repair which 
I think would interest many of your readers as it is rather 
novel. 

The driving axles on a Stearns 30-60 had been worn round 
at the wheel end, as shown in Fig. 1, and naturally occasioned 
a great amount of trouble. As I have a well-fitted shop, being 
equipped with good tools and a small lathe, I determined to make 
the repair myself. The first step was to saw off the rounded 
edge, as shown in Fig. 2. The sawing was continued to some 
depth, the object being to slot the metal, in order to take a 
small key of the shape shown in the same illustration. The 
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Fig. 2—First operation in making repair on Stearns axle and 
key-piece 





edges of the slot were trued up with a fine file as the key is to 
fit very tightly into the slot. The keys should be a driving fit 
and can then be tapped in lightly with a hammer, as shown in Figs. 
3 and 4. After they are driven in place, as indicated in the various 
illustrations showing the work on this job, it would be prac- 
tical to drive the car and it would be reasonably safe. To hold 
the keys in place against side slip they are tapped out to take 
a machine screw, as in Fig. 5. After this is screwed in far 
enough‘to hold the key against slip it is sawed off flush with 
the surface of the key and filed smooth. This repair will wear 
indefinitely and will take up all the lost motion which would be 
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found should the axle be left as it was in the first place. The 
most important thing to remember in connection with the work 
is that extreme accuracy must be used in the fitting or the repair 
will not last. 


New York City. CHAUFFEUR. 


Has Blow-Outs Frequently 


Editor THe AvutomositeE:—In your issue of July 11, Mr. 
Sauermilch tells of his troubles with tubes often blowing out 
without cause and I wish to say that I have had the same 
trouble, but my casings are the straight-side style instead 
of the clincher. They also have a canvas flap covering the tube 
next to the rim which I think caused the trouble by getting a 
fold in it, no matter how careful I was in putting in the tube. 
As Mr. Sauermilch says, it nearly always happens while the 
car is standing idle, but I have had it happen two or three times 
on the road. I put in a new tube, thinking maybe it was the 


tube’s fault, but it blew out before being run 25 miles and this 
I then bought a new casing of a different 


time on the road. 
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Fig. 3—Filing the groove in order to secure most accurate fit 


make, straight-side also and without the canvas flap, and 
put it on the same wheel and had no more trouble from that 
wheel, but still have another one that gives trouble. Do you 
think it would do to take out the canvas? I have been afraid 
to do this as the beads on the casing are different than the new 
one. I have also thought of putting in a reliner, but don’t 
know if it would help any. The trouble began after the car had 
run about 1,000 miles and the tires were new. 

Orchard, Iowa. W. R. WorseELpINE. 

—It should do no harm to take out the canvas flap, but it is 
doubtful if it is that which is giving the trouble, although it is 
a possibility. A reliner would harly prevent the trouble either, 
as it would make it even harder to get the tube properly into 
the casing. It is impossible to state the cause of these blow- 
outs without seeing the tire, but with a proper fit of the inner 
tube and proper pressure on the tire, these things should not 
occur. Perhaps the experiences of other motorists along similar 
lines could help you. THe AutomosiLe will gladly publish any 
suggestions regarding this case. 


Disagrees with Test Results 


Editor THe AvutomosiLe:—Referring to the test made in the 
laboratory of the Automobile Club of America by H. Chase, 
on a 48-horsepower automobile engine, permit me to say: 

Since the fan and the radiator designed for the engine are 
indespensable thereto, both should have been included in the 
test. The former takes power. How much? Its speed is cor- 
rect only within very narrow limits. What are those limits? 
Instead of using an ideal cooling system, Mr. Chase should use 
a blower, imitating the wind met on the road, as the great 
variety of conditions there ought to be duplicated as far as pos- 
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Fig. 4—Tap the piece carefully into place in slot until flush 
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sible. When Mr. Chase says that the engine, when driven by a 
motor (not under its own power), pumped less water than it did 
before, and when he then places the causes as probable I wish 
that he had gone a little further and ascertained just what the 
cause was. Since I believe, judging from my own investigations, 
that there are causes not yet discussed which are in part re- 
sponsible for the noted difference, I suggest the following test: 
While the motor is firing regularly, stop the pump and note 
what syphon action takes place. Next, place the radiator in such 
a position that, theoretically, the syphon action ougt to be in- 


will be actually 
stopped. Unless I 
am wrong there \N 
will be a differ- 
ence in theory and 
practice which 
must have causes 
other than those 
known. 

I would like to 
see the indicator 
cards taken at the 
exhaust, since I 
am convinced that 
we have much to 
learn in that direc- 
tion. Among other 
things it will be 
noticed that the 
exhaust gases do 
‘not leave the cyl- 
inder in a stream 
during the time 
the exhaust valve 
is open. When Mr. 
Chase says that he 
has found oxygen 
in his test tubes 
while examining 
the exhaust, I be- 
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Fig. 5—Final step in repair 
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Fig. 6—Device used by reader to take up slack in non-skid chain 
and to prevent noise 


lieve that he will not be able to duplicate for the following 
reasons : 

I once attempted to preheat the manifold of an engine by 
tapping a I-8-inch copper tube of a total length of about 2 feet 
onto the exhaust close to the exhaust port, and winding it in a 
coil around ‘the intake pipe, with this result: only cold air and 
water would pass through. For Mr. Chase to point his test 
pipe in a direction to meet the outgoing gases was to take a step 
to no purpose. A jet action cannot be obtained on the exhaust 
side of an engine. At least, my attempts in that direction were 
failures. The Hornsby-Akroid people in England also failed 
in that, although an experimental engine was an apparent suc- 
cess. If Mr. Chase will increase the diameter of his tapoff con- 
siderably and take it for granted that gases leaving exhaust port 
expand in all directions at once, he will find no more oxygen. 
When the volumetric efficiency of a motor is mentioned I am 
interested in the temperature of the air after leaving the gasoline 
nozzle, at the valves, within the cylinder at the beginning and at 
the completion of suction stroke. Although a given volumetric 
efficiency may be recorded, the horsepower delivered will alter 
with the temperature of the air. Does the manifold, when 
forming a part of the engine casting, tend to unauly increase 
the temperature of the air and thereby the oxygen present? If 
so, would it be advisable to put a jacket on the manifold to keep 
the heat away from it? To what an extent do the hot cylinder 
walls repel the air by expanding it? I believe that all these 
questions need to be answered. , 

The definition of volumetric efficiency by Mr. Chase I do not 
think a happy one. One might think, in reading it, that it was 
possible that the incoming fluid might differ from the out- 
going. The following definition I believe to be better: The 
volumetric efficiency of an engine is the difference between the 
actual inhaling per stroke per piston and its displacement. 

In connection herewith I would like to see a comparison with 
an engine fully scavenging its cylinder, the Atkinson, for ex- 
ample, and a conventional engine. I believe that the increase in 
volumetric efficiency in the former is less than 5 per cent., and 
in thermal efficiency the increase is less than 2 per cent. Would 
Mr. Chase make a comparison? 

If I were to sell a horse to a farmer, assuring him that it was 
suitable for plowing and then, although it did plow, it soon gave 
out, had I then sold the man what he wanted? 

To put it in the shape of questions: How is an engine limited? 
Why is it limited? What limits it? Why, for example, is an 
automobile engine not suitable for a boat? To say that a boat 
is always going uphill is no answer, although I made it, not hav- 
ing a better reply. Why will an engine not deliver the same 
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horsepower continually, say for a month? What prevents? 
We are displacing the horse, asserting that the motor does not 
tire, but this does not seem to be so. Why? 

New York City. P. G. TIsMER. 


Two Useful Illustrated Tips 


Editor THe AutTomosiLe:—An ordinary claw hammer is a 
useful tool for opening hooks as shown in Fig. 7 or for remov- 
ing broken cross-chains from tire chains. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to pry them open with a screwdriver. 

Four springs for screen doors may be hooked across the 
tire chains, as shown in Fig. 6 and will take up the slack, thus 
diminishing the liability of the chcins striking the mudguards. 

Allegheny, Pa. Murray FAHNESTOCK. 


Cost of Livery Maintaining 


Editor THe AutTomMosiLE:—Please give me the following in- 
formation with the Case 40 as an example: 

In using this car for livery service about what should the 
charge per mile be to cover all expenses and maintain the car 
up to the time when it would be so worn out that it would not 
pay to add more repairs on it to keep it in running condition? 
Above all this expense, how much would have to be added per 
mile cost so at the time the car was of no more use I would 
have enough money to purchase another car of the same cost as 
the original? 

About how many miles should a car of this size and type run 
before it is worn out? Please give me this information item- 
ized, i. e., how much cost for gasoline, tire, lubricating oil and 
grease, insurance, maintenance for repairs, depreciation and 
driver. Car to be run over country roads. 

Rupert, Idaho. F. A. NELSON. 

—All these figures cannot be accurately determined by esti- 
mate. Some of them should be taken from an observation of the 
car itself working under the same circumstances as those you 
mention. This includes the cost of gasoline, oil, tires, etc. An 
estimate based on observing other cars would be as follows: 

Gasoline, 2 cents per mile. 

Oil and grease, 1-5 cents per mile. 

Tires, 4 cents per mile. 

Ih ance, I cent per mile. 

Maimtenance would vary greatly; allow 2 cents per mile, which 
should include annual overhauling. 

Driver, 10 cents per mile. 

Depreciation sufficient to pay for new car after 150,000 miles, 
an arbitrary figure, 1 1-3 cents per mile. 

Total: 20.5 cents per mile, without profit. 

This is based on running the car about 10,000 miles per year, 
during which time the expenses would total up $2,050. If you 
charge 40 cents a mile the profits on one car should be $1,950 
per year, provided that the car was only run 10,000 miles in 
the year. By keeping the car busier than this, the expense rela- 
tive to the mileage would be reduced and the profits correspond- 
ingly increased. 

Careful driving over rough roads will be a necessity to reach 
the figures given above. 


Has Trouble in Shifting Gear 


Editor THe AvutomopiILE:—1. I have much trouble in sliding 
my gears into mesh and, after I get them in, I have just as 
much trouble in getting them out. Gears are of the sliding type 
with three speeds forward and one reverse. 

2. After running on third speed a little while, the engine slows 
down and sometimes stops altogether. My machine is a four- 
cylinder, 40-horsepower Wood. 

3. How far should I advance my spark and throttle levers 
while traveling on level road? 

Plainfield, N. J. READER. 

—(1) The trouble is that you do not declutch far enough. 
This might be caused by the fact that you simply do not press 
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far enough on the pedal or it might be that the pedal cannot 
go farther forward owing to faulty clutch adjustment or, as 
sometimes happens, the floorboards might not be slotted deep 
enough to allow the pedal to go down as far as it ought. The 
trouble is no doubt due to the continued engagement of the clutch 
to some extent while you are trying to shift gears. 

(2) This looks like a matter of faulty fuel feed, but there 
is insufficient data in your question to answer fully. Weak 
batteries might cause the trouble if you do not use a magneto. 

(3) After you have the motor started, turn the throttle lever 
on the steering wheel back as far as it will go and control the 
speed with your foot. The spark should always be advanced as 
far as possible without allowing a knock to develop in the motor. 


How to Avoid Carbon Trouble 


Editor THe AutToMosBILE:—In removing carbon from the 
cylinders with kerosene, as suggested in THE AUTOMOBILE, how 
long should the kerosene be left in the cylinders before starting 
the motor? 

Greenwich, Conn. CARBON. 

—Leave the. kerosene in the cylinder at least overnight and 
be sure to put it in while the motor is hot as the object is to 
dissolve the carbon with the vapor of the kerosene which will 
not be formed if the kerosene is placed in the motor after it 
has become cold. <A tablespoonful put in each cylinder just 
after the car has stopped running every time you return home 
will keep your cylinders free of carbon. When starting the 
motor again open one pet-cock at a time for a few seconds to 
aid in blowing out any accumulated matter. 


Tight Tappets Consume Power 


Editor THe AutoMosILEs—Will you kindly advise me as to the 
best adjustment of the valve tappets on my 1912 Cadillac? I 
have the tappets adjusted so that the motor runs very quietly. 
I have them tightly adjusted, thus eliminating any noise that 
would occur with loose tappets. Kindly advise me if this ad- 
justment would cause a loss of power or heat the motor in any 
way. I wish to say that the motor does not skip at all with 
tappets drawn up snugly. 

Lynn, Mass. SUBSCRIBER. 

—The valve tappets must have clearance when the motor is 
cool or else you will lose power. When the motor becomes 
warm the valve stems expand and hold the valves from their 
seats. The proper clearance between the bottom of the valve 
stem and the top of the push rod when the motor is cold should 
be such that a visiting card can be slipped between them and 
just fit. Even when warm there will be a very slight margin of 
clearance. In this case, however, this should be no more than the 
thickness of an ordinary sheet of paper. 


Another View of Starter Problem 


Editor THe AuTomosBILE:—The vigor in which the Editor of 
Tue AvToMoBILE expressed his thoughts on the starter prob- 
lem, page 146, July 18, is worthy of a better cause. Engineering 
problems are not solved in a day or a year. They are like other 
problems, the pressure to shape comes from many sources. 
The engineer would change his engine to match the newcomer 
(the starter), but the prudence of the manager forbids. Sales- 
men hand in contradictory reports, one territory complaining 
that several sales are lost because the starter was not elec- 
tric, another territory calling for a priming device. But lay the 
considerations aside for the moment. Forces at work today 
differ but little from those of yesteryear. When the first rail- 
road coaches were built, the stage-coach was placed on rails. 
Who pretends that the automobile of but a few years ago was 
not what it was called, a horseless carriage, just as silly-looking 
a thing as the before-mentioned stage-coach of former days. 
How about the present-day delivery wagon? Just the horse 
left off. And the trucks? Human progress is not unlike the 


upbuilding of a coral reef, going on all the while, with many 
builders at work. 


This is hardly perceptible to the editors. 
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Fig. 7—Method which is more satisfactory than screw driver for 
opening hook 


The trifling betterment of one design will help another to 
a new conclusion. Gradually, in a few years, unsightly will 
will become a matter of course—and the mighty editor will direct 
his attentions towards other matters. 

New York City. B. Britt. 


Derivation of S. A, E. Formula 


Editor THe AutomosiLe:—I would very much like to be en- 
lightened on the S. A. E. formula for horsepower. 

As I understand it, it has been based on observations made at 
a lineal piston speed of 1,000 feet per minute. This brings in the 
consideration of stroke and, by using this factor, the formula 
may be used nicely to compare the probable power of various 
cylinder dimensions. However, I have not been able to find an 
explanation of its origin. I would like to know the steps in its 
derivation. 

Decatur, IIl. F. M. Van DEvENTER. 

—Tue AuToMosi_e has previously published the derivation of 
this formula, but since it is a matter of common interest, as many 
states use the formula as a basis of the calculation of horse- 
power in deciding the license fee, it will bear repetition. 

The indicated horsepower of a four-cycle single-cylinder motor 
is equal to the mean effective pressure P times the area of the 
piston A, in square inches, times 1-4 the piston speed S in feet per 
minute and the result is divided by 33,000. The factor 1-4 holds 
good for the four-cycle motor since the power is only exerted 


on every fourth stroke or once for every two revolutions. This 

: : . PXAxS : 

is expressed in equation form thus: I.H.P.= : * . Multi- 
4 X 33,000 


plying this by the number of cylinders N of the motor and fur- 
ther taking into consideration E, the mechanical efficiency of 


the motor, the formula for B.H.P. becomes: B.H.P.—= 

PXAXSXNXE 

.x x x The A. L. A. M. assumed that the motor 
33,000 X 4 


will deliver its rated horsepower at a piston speed of 1,000 feet per 
minute and that the mean effective pressure in the cylinder of 
the automobile motor will be 90 pounds to the square inch. It 
also assumed that the mechanical efficiency of the motor will be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 75 per cent. and will average 
that figure. Substituting these values in the formula for brake 
horsepower and also substituting for A its equivalent .7854 D*, the 


go X .7854D* X 1,000 X N X 75 


equation reads: B.H.P. = Per- 


forming the indicated operations, the formula is simplified to its 
aa 


D?N 
final form B.H.P. = 8” or, in round numbers, the denom- 


rs) 
b 


inator may be called 2.5. 
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Fig. 1—Standard connecting-rods on Sizaire-Naudin 


High Efficiency in 
New French Motors 


Koecklin Motor Employs Combination 
Sleeve and Piston—Sizaire-Naudin 


and Aleyon Other Examples 


HE two-cycle motor is receiving more attention in France 
‘ today than it has for several years; in fact, it is being 
seriously considered in many circles. The two-cycle motor 
that is in the public eye today is very different from that ex- 
ploited in America several years ago in that simplicity is not the 
only keynote. Rather, efficiency is placed in the foreground and 
simplicity is used only as it aids in efficiency. One of the latest 
French products is the Koecklin, a design of Alfred G. Koecklin 
and a type which has been well tried out, a motor of this design 
having competed in the recent Grand Prix race. Figs. 3 and 4 
give the general scheme of this motor, which, is a combination 
two-cycle, sliding-sleeve design, but which differs from all 
previous motors of this style in that the sliding sleeve E1, Fig. 4, 
is an integral portion of the piston P. The sleeve has two sets of 
ports which extend practically throughout its circumference. The 
upper E serves to release the exhaust through the opposite 
passages Er, and 
the lower ports I 
admit the intake 
gases. The piston 
is a differential 
type, the  small- 
diametered upper 
portion constitut- 
ing the working 
piston and_ the 
large diameter 
lower part serving 
as a pump to suck 
the mixture into 
the annular space 
A on the down- 
stroke, and deliver 
by means of the 
rotary distributor, 
or valve D, through 
ports I in the com- 
bustion chamber. 




















Fig. 2—Steel cylinder casting and connecting- 
rod of Sizaire-Naudin racer 








Standard steel BND racing pistons in Sizaire-Naudin 

The inventor claims by this design to have obtained an ceffi- 
ciency heretofore unknown with two-cycle motors, and in one 
size, namely 3.3-inch bore and 5.9-inch stroke, the motor devel- 
oped 110-horsepower in its official tests. The four cylinders con- 
stitute a block casting of simple design. At the front end are 
two magnetos driven off a cross-shaft, and on the rear end of 
the crankshaft is a pinion driving the distributer valve through 
a silent chain. Thus the only meshing pinions on the motor are 
those driving the magneto. The crankshaft is carried on six 
S. K. F. ball bearings, there being a bearing between adjacent 
cylinders, one at fore end of shaft and two at fly-wheel end. 

The motor is lubricated under pressure to all parts, the crank- 
shaft being bored for the delivery of oil to the connecting-rod 
ends and the flow being directed through a tube on the connect- 
ing-rod to the wristpin. 

In this motor, the crankcase compression generally utilized in 
two-cycle designs is not required, owing to the lower piston form- 
ing a pump which literally forces the fresh gases into the base of 
the cylinder and these in turn literally force the exhaust gases out 
of the upper portion of the cylinder. 


Novel Sleeve on Koecklin Motor 


he main feature of the Koecklin motor is the combination of 

a sleeve with the piston. The piston P has a tubular 
extension P I and on this sleeve or tube are two series of ports 
for the passage of respectively the fresh and the spent gases. 
Unlike that now familiar type of motor, the Knight, the fresh 
gases are not admitted through openings on one side of the sleeve 
and the exhaust gases expelled through openings on the opposite 
side. All the openings I on the lower plane serve for the intake, 
and all those E on the upper plane for the exhaust. Obviously, 
therefore, intake and exhaust take place all round the cylinder, 
and a complete view of the motor would show intake and exhaust 
pipes on both sides. Fig. 3 shows the piston at the end of its 
down stroke, and, as will be observed, the upper series of open- 
ings E on the sleeve coincide with the exhaust ports, and the 
lower series of openings I with the intake ports. The fresh 
gases rushing in at the base of the cylinder drive out the exhaust 
gases through the ports in the head, without any dead gases re- 
maining, and with a practically complete filling of the cylinder. 
Fig. 3 shows the cylinder at the commencement of the firing 
stroke. It will be noticed that a rotary distributer D is carried 
between the carbureter and the reserve chamber of compressed 
fresh gas. This distributer gives admission from the carbureter 
to the lower diameter A of the cylinder, allowing the gas to be 
aspired, and on closing communication with the carbureter causes 
the gas aspired and compressed in the lower end of No. 1 cylin- 
der to be admitted to No. 2 cylinder. This chamber is common 
to two cylinders, and, being heated by the water in circulation 
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around the cylinders, there is no possibility of the condensation fess 2 


of gasoline on its walls. 

The sleeve combined with the piston is in direct contact with 
waterjacketed walls throughout its entire length. This can be best 
observed in the drawings of the 3-liter motor built for competi- 
tion in the French Grand Prix. The spark-plug 2 is set in a deep 
well, being placed in the centre of the head of the cylinder with 
water space all around, so that, while the piston has a water- 
jacket around it, only the sleeve is in contact with water-cooled 
surfaces on both sides. Two compression rings R are fitted just 
below the head of the piston, two R I at the base of the sleeve 
just above the intake ports, and three R2 at the base of the de- 
tachable head. 


Other 3-Liter Motors of High Efficiency 


he Sizaire-Naudin and Alcyon are two other examples of 
high-efficiency 3-liter motors in which some interesting de- 
tails of construction are worked out. The Sizaire has cylinders of 
3.07-inch bore and 6.1-inch stroke cast separately. Fig. 5 shows 
one of these cylinder castings. When the four castings bolt 
together they form a continuous waterjacket, the bolts passing 
from end to end, holding them together. These motors have 
run up to 101 horsepower at 2,000 revolutions on the bench, 
which is a piston speed of over 3,000 feet per minute. The nor- 
mal running speed is 2,600 revolutions per niinute when 80 horse- 
power is generated. The pistons are steel types, Fig. 6, com- 
paratively short with one very broad rim at the top and the 
majority of the piston wall cut away with large rectangular 
perforations. In contrast with these special racing pistons is 
shown the standard Sizaire piston at the right in Fig. 6, which is 
much longer and uses two compression rings. Fig. 7 shows the 
standard connecting-rods used in the Sizaire cars at the left 
and the special rods for racing purposes at the right. 

The valves, which have a diameter of 5: millimeters for a 
cylinder bore of only 78 millimeters are mounted horizontally 
near the end, there being two exhausts side by side on one side 
of the motor and two intakes on the opposite side. There are, 
however, only four cams on each camshaft, and, consequently, 
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Fig. 3—End sections through the high efficiency Koecklin motor 


four push rods on each side. Each rocker, however, has two 
arms, one for each of the pair of valves. On the exhaust side, the 
valve springs are external and the exhaust gases are expelled 
vertically. Each valve is mounted in a cage, and, while the 
intakes are the same in design and size as the exhausts, their 
springs are contained within the intake manifold. To dismount 
an intake, four nuts have to be taken off and the complete valve 
with its cage can be withdrawn. 




















Fig. 4—Transverse and longitudinal sections through the Koecklin motor, showing details of unique valve action 
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Fig. 1—Chassis of the 1913 Model 44-50 Abbott-Detroit, showing underslinging of front and rear springs 



































Fig. 3—Intake side of 44-50, showing electric self-starter 


HE Abbott-Detroit announcement for 1913 conveys the in- 
T formation that two models will be on the market for the 
coming season. These are to be known as models 44-50 

and 34-40, 
block tests. For this year, the company made two models which 
were designated as 30 and 44, the latter being nearly the same 
mechanically as the larger 1913 model, but the smaller being very 
different from the new 34-40. In fact, the two models for the 
coming year are mechanical duplicates, the 34-40 being smaller 
in its various dimensions and having less power, but at the same 
time presenting the appearance and 


the figures representing the horsepower ranges on 


same mechanical design 


Two Models, 44-50 and 34-40, 
Latter of Which Has Been 
Re- Designed, and Is a Dup- 

licate of Larger Model 


throughout. In order to bring about this similarity of the two, 
the small car had to be entirely re-designed, and is so different 
from the 30 of 1912 that it is considered a new car entirely, and 
its predecessor is looked upon as extinct. The unit power plant 
flywheels, clutches 
mission gears being housed in cases which are made a part of 
the engines by being bolted to the rear of the crankcases. 

Thus, both machines now use the same type of rear axle, both 
have Continental engines and their general chassis arrangements 
are alike. 


idea is carried out in both motors, and trans- 


Aside from the bringing of the two models to the same de- 
sign characteristics, the notable changes in the line are 
the adoption of an electric self-starting system, and the under- 
slinging of the springs, front and rear, on both models. The 
latter feature has been incorporated to lower the center of grav- 
ity and leave the road clearance unaltered at 10 3-4 inches. 


most 


Description of Electric Starter 

: hw electric starter is of Abbott design 
motor mounted in a cylindrical case 

side of the engine. 


and consists of a 
at the left forward 
This electric motor is independent of the 
lighting generator and the magneto, is driven by a storage bat- 
tery and when in the operation of starting, is connected with 
the crankshaft through a train of gears. By making the start- 
ing motor a separate and distinct unit, the company believes that 
it has obviated all possibility of interference with the ignition 
and lighting systems through the failure of any one unit to per- 
form its functions. The gear train between motor and crank- 
shaft runs in a bath of oil. The crankshaft gear is mounted on 
an overrunning clutch which allows the gear to idle when not 
required for starting. Electrical connection between the electric 
motor and storage battery is made direct through the spark 
lever which makes the connection when the lever is retarded to 
a certain point. The spark lever automatically returns to its 
proper running position when released after the engine is 
started. At no time can the starter be operated unless the spark 


is fully retarded, which, under all ordinary conditions, would 
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make it impossible to get a back-fire. In case of an unusual 
condition there is a protecting device located in the over-running 
clutch which will take a back fire caused by any trouble such as 
improper magneto setting or premature combustion due to car- 
bon or other agencies, and will prevent such back-fire from dam- 
aging the starter or its parts. To start the motor, then, it is 
only necessary to bring the spark lever to its extreme retard 
position and to release the lever after the engine is running. 

The 44-50 engine has cylinders cast in pairs, while the 34-40 
is a monoblock-cast type. Cylinders are of the L-head design, 
their dimensions being: 


Piston 

Bore, Stroke, A. L. A. M. Displ., 

Model Inches Inches Ratio Horsepower Cu. In. 
ME: texcéaws 4% 5% 1,22 32.4 340.7 
Pee Svea 4% 5% 1.27 ye 280.6 


Valves Are All On One Side 

nlet and exhaust valves are on the left; they have nickel-steel 
| heads and machined steel stems. The two parts are elec- 
trically welded together and exhaust and inlet valves are inter- 
changeable. The ends of all stems are hardened to protect them 
against excessive wear, and they are fitted with oil tempered 
springs. All valves, springs and stems are completely inclosed, 
there being two cover plates on each motor. Crankshafts and 
camshafts are carbon steel, heat-treated drop-forgings with a 
tensile strength of 90,000 pounds per square inch. The engines 
on both models are fitted with three crankshaft plain bearings 
of the following sizes: 


Crankshaft 
Model Crankshaft Diameter Bearing Lengths 
st ee ee oe 1% inches 3, 311/16 and 4% inches 
SND ai uhe- oo weraod wave uibrg 13%4 inches 2%, 3 and 4% inches 


Bearings are all of Hoyt’s nickel bronze. Flanges F, Fig. 4, 
are provided to take any end thrust which may be imparted from 
the clutch or from any outside mechanism. 

The camshafts have integral cams. The steel is of the low- 
carbon analysis. The shafts revolve on Hoyt’s bearings of nickel 
bronze, lubricated by oil which collects in pockets cast in the 
crankcases. Removal of the gearcase cover allows the easy 
withdrawal of the camshaft. The camshaft bearing sizes for 
both motors are 2 I-4 by 2 I-2 inches, 2 1-4 by 2 1-4 inches and 
2 1-4 by I 1-4 inches for the front, center and rear, respectively. 
Push rods, which are of the mushroom type, of crucible steel, 
bear directly on the cams. 

Pistons are of the same grade of reverberatory air-furnace 
iron as that used in the cylinders, each being fitted with four 
diagonally split rings of the eccentric 
type, having a width of 1-4 inch. Five 
oil grooves are turned on the outsides to 
aid in the distribution of the-splashed oil 
to all parts of the piston bearing surface. 
Pistons have a length of 5 1-2 inches in 
the 44-50 motor and 5 inches in the 34- 
40. Wristpins are of seamless steel tub- 
ing, pinched into the small ends of the 
connecting-rods, making them solid with 
the rods, the bearings being in the piston 
bosses. By this arrangement, the bear- 
ings are made longer, the total length of 
wristpin bearing in each piston being 2 7-8. 
inches, and the diameter being 1 1-4 inches 
for the large type and 1 inch for the 
small model. 

Connecting-rods have a length of 11 
inches in the 44-50 motor and Io 1-2 
inches in the 34-40. Their lower bearings 
are 1 7-8 by 3 inches and 1 3-4 by 2 1-2 
inches, for the two sizes of motors. 
These connecting-rods are of the uni- 
versally used, tapering I-beam construc- 
tion, made of 0.12 to 0.15 per cent. car- 
bon steel, drop-forged and heat treated. 
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Fig. 5—Transverse section through Abbott 34-40, left, and 44-50, right 
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Connecting-rod caps are held in place by nickel-steel bolts, four 
being used for each rod end. They are locked in place, con- 


necting-rod bearings being adjusted by means of sheet steel 
shims of varying thickness. - 

The flywheel is fastened in the usual way to the crankshaft by 
The diameter is 17 1-2 


means of a flange and six large bolts. 





F 


g. 4—Sectional view through cylinder of the Abbott motor 
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Fig. 6—Magneto and motor pump shaft are 


inches and the face width 5 inches for either type of engine. 

All timing gears are helically cut on automatic hobbing ma- 
chines, which process of manufacture tends to uniformity of 
teeth and to noiselessness. The gearset is housed in a case at 
the front of the motor, and consists of three steel gears and 
one cast-iron gear, the connecting-rod gear, idler gear and pump 
gear being of steel and the camshaft gear of cast iron. 

Crankcases are made of an aluminum-nickel alloy and they 
are of the two-piece construction, all bearings being carried in 
the upper halves. The lower portions contain the oil reservoirs, 
and are made easily removable for accessibility of bearings, con- 
necting-rod ends and crankshafts. The four supporting arms 
are integral with the upper half of the crankcase, two located 
in front and two in the rear. 

Lubrication is by the constant-level splash system, with oil 
circulated by a double plunger pump, cam-operated from the 
camshaft. This pump forces one stream of oil over the timing 
gears in front and a second stream over the rear crankshaft 
bearing. The other bearings of the engine receive their oil by 
splash from the dipping of the connecting-rod ends into the oil 
troughs, there being an individual trough the oil in which is 
maintained at a constant level at all times, for each rod end. Oil 
from the troughs and that which flows from the bearings and 
cylinders finds its way into the bottom of the crankcase, whence, 
after being filtered it is again circulated. The lubricant is put 
into the motor through the combined breather and filler, which 
is so designed as to prevent any leak of the oil. 
w= circulation is assured through the use of a gear- 

driven centrifugal pump mounted on the pump-and-mag- 
neto shaft between the magneto and the lighting generator. The 
pump and its paddles are bronze castings. The fan is a one-piece, 
pressed-steel construction, 18 and 16 inches in diameter for the 
44-50 and the 34-40, respectively. The single wide: water outlet 
manifold connection is at the top of the monobloc motor, while 
the larger engine is provided with two outlet connections, one for 
each pair of cylinders. 

As already mentioned, the electrical apparatus consists of three 
separate units, one to perform each of the functions of lighting 
and starting the engine and igniting the cylinder charges. The 
last is accomplished through the use of a Splitdorf dual mag- 
neto, while an Auto-Liter generator, which is driven by silent 


Three Usits in Electric Apparatus 








mounted on the right side of the motor 


chain from the pump shaft, furnishes the current for lighting all 
lamps. The starter-motor is independent of the other two 
pieces of electrical apparatus, and is mounted on the opposite 
side of the power plant, Fig. 3. 

Mayer carbureters are used, the sizes being 1 1-4 inches and 
I I-2 inches on the two models. Carbureter adjuster and prim- 
ing device are placed on the dash within easy reach of the 
driver. Gravity gasoline feed is from a 11.6-gallon tank on the 
34-40 and 16.7 gallons on the 44-50. The 44-50 roadster carries 
30.1 gallons with a reserve of 3 gallons and the 34-40 roadster 
34 gallons, with a reserve of 2.1. Gasoline tanks are fitted with 
self-measuring gauges. 

The clutch has fourteen disks, alternate sets being faced with 
Raybestos. The disks run dry. The gearset furnishes three 
forward speeds, the gearshift lever being mounted at the right, 
and the shift accomplished through the use of an H-gate. The 
gears are of chrome-nickel steel, and the shafts and broaches 
are of 3 I-2 per cent. nickel steel throughout. Gear shafts are 
mounted on Timken bearings. 

The propeller shaft uses two Spicer universal joints and a 























Fig. 7—Abbott-Detroit 44-50 seven-passenger touring car 
Fig. 8—The 1913 Abbott 44-50 battleship roadster type 
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tubular, two-piece torque arm extends from the center cross- 
member to the differential housing. The side radius rods con- 
nect from a position half-way between gearbox and differen- 
tial to the rear axle housing. 

The rear axle is of the floating type and made amply strong. 
Shafts and gears are nickel steel and the radial and thrust loads 
of the rear wheels are carried on Shafer annular ball bearings. 
The pinion shaft, as well as the differential casing, is provided 
with Timken bearings. The differential housing has no flanges 
or webs, being considered amply strong without this feature. 
The differential is of the bevel type with nickel-steel gears. 
An assembled view of the rear axle used, as well as of the dif- 
ferential gears and pinion, is shown in Fig. 9. The front axle 
is of the conventional one-piece I-beam construction, the wheel 
spindles carrying Timken bearings. Steering knuckles are made 
of the same material as the axle, which is bowed in the center 
with a drop of 4 inches. 

Brakes are 16 inches in diameter for 44-50 and 14 inches for 
the 34-40. They are internal expanding and external contract- 
ing lined with a friction-proof material. Drums are pressed 




















Fig. 10—34-40 Abbott-Detroit touring car 
Fig. 11—34-40 three-passenger roadster type 





Fig. 9—View of rear axle on Abbott 1913 cars, showing differential brakes and wheel bearings 


steel and bolt directly to the rear spokes. 
rangement is placed in all brake connections. 


An equalizing ar- 
All working parts 
and bearing surfaces are provided with grease-cups. 

The frames of the two models are practically of the same 
construction, there being a drop just to the rear of the gearset 


and a kick-up in front of the rear axle. The side-members are 
of channel section 4 inches in width with a depth of 1 1-2 to 
3 1-4 inches, , 


Springs Identical on Both Models 


prings are practically the same on both models and are un- 
derslung. The rear ones are three-quarter elliptic, 48 inches 
long and 2 inches wide on all models. Front springs on the 
44-50 are semi-elliptic, have a length of 38 inches and the same 
width as the rear springs. The front springs on the smaller 
car, while they are of the same width are 1 inch shorter. All 
spring bolts are provided with integral grease-cups. 

Spokes of the wheels undergo a special oil treatment which 
is claimed to preclude any possibility of looseness and any 
decay due to water and weather. Wheel and spoke dimensions 
are as follows: 


Wheel Spoke Number of Spokes 
Model Diameter Diameter Rear Front 
OD ey net tree 34 1% 12 10 
Weer oo vetewkieny kennat’s 36 1% 12 10 


Six most attractive body designs are offered. Limousines, 
seven-passenger touring cars, demi-tonneau models and a fore- 
door battleship type roadster may be had on the 44-50 chassis, 
while a five-passenger touring car and a three-passenger fore- 
door roadster are mounted on the smaller model. The price on 
the latter two is fixed at $1,700, while the cost of the other 
models ranges from $1,975 to $3,050. The Abbott-Detroit limou- 
sines are made in Berline and cab-side styles. The bodies are 
of metal and the rear compartments are finished in whip-cord and 
broadcloth. Fittings are all blackened nickel and the dashes are 
faced with leather. Some lights are also fitted. The touring 
cars have been altered somewhat and their lines have been made 
more rangy and sweeping. Ventilators have been placed in the 
sides of the hoods, while full equipment, such as robe-rails, 
foot-rails and the like are furnished. The roadsters are of two 
types, these being the 34-40 and the battleship model, which has 
a V-shaped radiator. This was brought out in January last 
and has been very successful. The body construction of the 
car is of sheet steel with rows of rivets showing. 
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The New Car Will Be Known 
as Model 54, and in Many 
Respects Resembles the 
Four-cylinder Type 


inder field, this fact being conveyed in their announcement 

of an entirely new model, called the Hudson 54. It is 
in all respects a larger edition of the Model 37, announcement of 
which was made in the issue of July 11. 

The motor is of Continental make; its general characteristics 
are comparable with those of the motor used on the 37. The 
powerplant is of the unit type, the gearset being bolted directly 
to the upper half of the crankcase. Cylinders are cast in blocks 
of three and the bore is 4 1-8 inches; stroke 5 1-4, cylinder 
dimensions being the same as those of the four-cylinder model. 
These figures give a stroke-bore ratio of 1.27. The horsepower 
rating, according to S. A. E. formula, is 40.8, but dynamometer 
tests show 54 horsepower at a speed. of 1,500 revolutions per 
minute. The cylinders are of the L-head type, all valves being 
located on the left side, Fig. 2. These are interchangeable and 
have a diameter of 2 inches and a clear opening of I 3-4 inches. 
Valve stems and springs are inclosed in dust-proof casings 
which augment the motor silence and protect the valve mecha- 
nisms against dirt and grease. There is a removable plate A, Fiz. 
2, over these valves for each block of three cylinders. The pis- 
tons are of gray iron and are made extra long so as to distribute 
the side thrust and to reduce the wear as far as possible on both 
the pistons and cylinder walls. The wristpins are pressed into 
the piston bosses and are held in place by studs of nickel steel 
which are prevented from working loose by cotter pins. 


Details of Shafts and Bearings 


he connecting-rods are of conventional I-beam sectional type; 

drop-forged and heat treated. Connecting-rod ends are 
fitted with specially designed caps, each secured by four nickel- 
steel bolts and castellated nuts. In case of wear, thin shims are 
placed between caps and connecting-rod bearings. The crank- 
shaft has three bearings and it is of very substantial construc- 
tion, well balanced. Its bearings are of bronze, lined with nickel 
babbitt. The camshaft is also of special steel, hardened and 
To avoid deflec- 


‘HE Hudson Motor Car Company has entered the six-cyl- 


ground, and the cams are made integral with it. 








Fig. 1—Side view of the Hudson 1913 six-cylinder chassis 

















Fig. 2—Left side of six-cylinder Hudson motor 


tion in lifting the valves, the camshaft bearings, which are three 
in number, are made extra large. These are also of nickel bab- 
bitt. The tappets, which bear on the cams, are of the mush- 
room type and are in contact with the cams at all times. The 
dimensions of the various bearings are given below: 


Front Bearing Center Bearing Rear Bearing 
Crankshaft ........+. 2 229/756 te. 2 = Ss (em. 2% x 2 15/16 
Camshaft 24% x 2% 24 x1% 1%x1% 
The connecting rod bearings are 2x 2% inches and the wristpin bear- 
ings 11/16x 1% inches. 


Cooling and Lubricating Features 


A s in the usual construction, the crankshaft bearings are bolted 

to the upper half: of the crankcase B, Fig. 2, which is of 
an aluminum alloy and made very rigid. At its front end, the 
upper half of the crankcase has two integral arms C one at 
either side which fasten the motor to the frame, while the two 
rear hangers D are made a part of the arms which pass around 
the flywheel and to which the gear-box arms are bolted. The 
timing gears are in the usual position at the front of the motor 
and they are housed E against oil leakage. The gears are of 
the helically-cut variety and they run in oil, which adds to their 
silence and increases their efficiency. The water pump F, Fig. 3, 
of the centrifugal type, is mounted somewhat forward and is 
the same type as that used on the four-cylinder Hudson motor. 
It is mounted between two bearing hangers H which are in- 
tegral with the upper half of the crankcase. Aside from carry- 
ing the water pump, these hangers serve to stiffen the pump and 
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magneto shaft, J. By this mounting the glands can be packed 
or the pump removed without interfering with the other mem- 
bers of the power plant. 

As will be seen from Fig. 2, the water outlet manifold connec- 
tions are extremely large and of unique construction, extending 
over the entire top of each block of three cylinders, and the two 
being connected by rubber tubing WT. The exhaust manifold 
EM has six connections with the motor, four of which are uni- 
form, while the last two come from the manifold in a peculiar 
way, due to the downward slope of the manifold. This down- 
ward slope is necessary in order that the manifold will pass 
under the floor boards. 

Like the four-cylinder motor this new Hudson Six is lubri- 
cated by a constant-level splash system with a reservoir in a 
sump K beneath the crankcase. This lubrication system, which 
is of the conventional type, makes use of a pressure-distributing, 
plunger pump, L, cam operated from the camshaft. The oil 
overflows from the individual oil troughs, one being provided 
for each connecting rod, and into the oil sump, K, at the bot- 
tom of the crankcase. Here it is filtered and then pumped up 
by the plunger pump, distributed to both front and rear bearings 
and then returned to the troughs. 


Gasoline Tank on Rear of Frame 


s on the four-cylinder car, the Zenith carbureter, M, is used. 
The fuel is fed to it by pressure from an air-pump, N, cam- 
operated. In order to aid in starting the motor in cold weather, 
there is an adjustment on the dash for shutting off part of the 
air entering the carbureter. The gasoline tank, T, Fig. 4, is 
placed in the rear of the frame, an innovation on the Hudson 
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cars this year. This tank is hung on two strong leather-lined 
brackets, D, and has a capacity of 22 gallons. The air pump 
maintains a pressure of 2 pounds per square inch on the fuel 
contained in the tank and an air gauge on the dash indicates this 
pressure within the tank. The piping from the tank passes for- 
ward along the left frame member to the carbureter. There are 
two intake manifold connections, S, Fig. 2, with the cylinders, 
one for each block of three, a straight tube T passing vertically 
from the carbureter to the manifold flange. This vertical tube 
is water jacketed. 


Electric Starter and Lighter 


he Delco ignition, starting and lighting system is used on 
the Hudson six-cylinder motor, as well as on the four. The 
motor-generator is seen at U, Fig. 3, and is placed on the right 
side back of the water pump and next to the dash. A special 
bracket, V, has been cast on the upper half of the crankcase to 
hold this electrical unit. The system furnishes a dual ignition 
with magneto type of spark for ordinary running and storage 
battery current for emergency use. A kick switch on the dash 
controls the system. The firing order is I, 5, 3, 6, 2, 4. The 
motor-generator, U, when used as a motor, draws current from 
the storage battery, which has a capacity of 80 ampere-hours. 
In starting the engine, pushing the starter button on the dash, 
in connection with throwing in the starter gears by pushing 
forward on the clutch pedal, completes the necessary operations. 
The pushing of this dash button sends current from the battery 
to the motor, and the gears being in mesh, the motor turns over 
the crankshaft until sufficient charge is drawn into the cylinders 
to cause the engine to operate on its own power. The periphery 
of the flywheel, FW, Fig. 3, has a number of teeth cut in it, as 
shown, with which the teeth of the starter gear mesh when the 
starting apparatus is brought into service. This use of the fly- 
wheel face is a part of the Delco arrangement and has been 
since its inception. When the starter button is released, the 
motor-generator becomes a generator and supplies current to the 
storage battery, which, when its capacity is reached, floats on the 
line and is ready to supply current either for lighting or for 
driving the electrical unit as a motor. All the lamps can be 
lighted directly from the generator or from the storage battery. 
A small lamp on the dash makes it possible to read the gauges 
at night. This dash lamp is in the same circuit with the tail 
lamp and should the latter go out for any reason, except the 
burning out of its filament, this fact will be indicated by the 
dash lamp being dark also. All the lights are electric, both side 
and head lights as well as the -rear lamp, and the current for 
their operation is supplied by the generator which operates as 
such whenever the motor is running, and except when it is being 














used as a motor for starting. 














Fig. 4—Plan view of Hudson Six chassis, showing 


location of torsion rod to relieve strains on transmission shaft 
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Figs. 5 and 6—Front and rear views of the motor of the Hudson Six, showing supports of motor 


The clutch is of the multiple disk type, having 15 plates, 11 
inches in diameter. The driven disks, of which there are 8, 
have cork inserts. The entire clutch runs in oil and is contained 
in an oil-tight case which is a part of the flywheel. The clutch 
spring is located in a hole bored in the end of the crankshaft and 
the pressure is transferred to the clutch drum through a ball 
thrust bearing. In order to facilitate the separation of the steel 
disks when the clutch is released, small springs are placed be- 
tween these disks. A plugged hole in the clutch casing is pro- 
vided for use in cleaning the clutch parts and for lubricating 
them. 

The gearset, GS, Fig. 2, which is bolted to the rear of the 
motor in a V-shaped frame, as seen clearly in the top and bot- 
tom views of the chassis, is of the three-speed, selective type, 
direct drive on third. Gears have a wide face and are made of 
special hardened steel. Large roller bearings, mounted in 
malleable iron cages, are used throughout the gearset. The gear- 
box is made oil tight to prevent the leakage of the lubricant in 
which the gears run. 

The drive shaft DS, Fig. 4, is provided with two universal 
joints, Jr and J2, similarly placed to those on the four-cylinder 
model. One universal, J, is just back of the gear-box and an- 
other, J2, at the rear axle housing. The drive shaft is of 
nickel steel and heat treated. The front end of the shaft is 
squared and slides in the front or transmission universal joint, 
to allow for any differences of relative position of rear axl>, due 
to unevenness of road surface. 


Rear Axle Same as on Four 


his sliding square, R, has a width of 1 3-8 inches and a length 

of 5 1-2 inches and is smooth finished, hardened and 

polished. A torsion rod, TR, runs parallel to the propeller shaft 

from the center cross member of the frame M, to the rear axle. 

This torsion arm TR relieves strain from the end of the trans- 

mission shaft and universal joint. Its front end is held by the 
cross member in a double spring buffer, SB. 

The rear axle is of the same type as-that used on model 37, 
and is of pressed steel and floating. The driving gears and dif- 
ferential are mounted as one unit, which is bolted to the axle and 
removable without taking the whole axle down, due to the float- 


ing construction. The rear axle driving shafts are of oil-treated 
nickel-steel and they drive the wheels through flanges bolted to 
the wheels. The driving pinion is of nickel steel while the crown 
gear is of specially hardened machine steel. A large removable 
plate PL in the rear admits of access to the parts of the dif- 
ferential. The rear wheels are carried on roller bearings, two 
for each. All wheels are of artillery type, spokes having a diam- 
eter of I 3-4 inches, 10 spokes being used in the front wheels 
and 12 in the rear. The wheels are fitted with 36 by 4 1-2-inch 
tires with demountable rims. Both brakes are on the rear 
wheels the service brakes being external contracting while the 
emergency brakes expand from the inside. The brake drums, 
which are of one-piece, pressed-steel construction, and which 
fasten to the spokes by bolts, have a diameter of 16 inches and 
a width of 2 inches. 


Axle and Frame Construction Details 


he front axle is of one-piece drop-forged, I-beam type, and 

at its smallest point is 2 5-8 inches high by 1 5-8 inches 

in width. It has the conventional bowed center. The wheel 

spindles are of special steel and carry large roller bearings on 

which the wheels are mounted. Each spindle has two phosphor 
bronze bushings which are pressed into place. 

The frame is of channel construction. The channels have a 
depth of 4 1-2 inches and a width of 3 1-4 inches, the metal be- 
ing 5-32 inch in thickness. The side members are narrowed in 
front to allow for a small turning radius and a raise of 4 1-2 
inches is made at the rear, permitting of the lowering of the 
center of gravity as much as possible, and at the same time giv- 
ing ample clearance over the rear axle. The cross members M, 
M2, M3, Fig. 4, which are also of pressed-steel channel, are very 
substantial; M is just at the rear of the gear-box, the second, 
M2, half-way between this and the rear of the frame, and the 
third, M3, to which the gasoline tank, T1, is fastened, at the ex- 
treme rear. Its extension to hold the upper ends of the rear 
springs is shown in Fig. 4. The cross member M2 is given this 
position to aid in the supporting of the front spring shackles B1 
of the rear springs. The brake equalizers are also mounted on 
this cross member M2 and the rear brakerods pass from it to 
the brakes, as shown, Fig. 4. Rear springs have a 3-4 elliptic 
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construction and their leaves are very thin and wide, and are 
inade of oil-treated steel. They are tongued and grooved to pre- 
vent side motion, this also being further guarded against by the 
use of leaf retainers. All spring eyes are provided with phos- 
phor-bronze bushings to prevent squeaking and wear. The spring 
shackles are drop-forged, while the suspension bolts are of steel, 


hardened and ground, and provided with grease cups. The 
spring sizes are as follows: 

Length Width 
PONE (CPPIGS  o:s:0 iv. 5)0:5i0:0,0'0 042 cena eelet eaters 37 inches 2 inches 
Pe ER anos bile dees ieawerien Bers 50 inches 2 inches 


The wheelbase is 120 inches and the tread 60 inches. 

Bodies which are provided on the new six are of sheet-steel 
of most distinctive design and may be had in either five-pas- 
senger touring car, five-passenger torpedo, two-passenger road- 
ster, seven-passenger touring car, limousine or coupé types. The 
regular equipment consists of speedometer, dashboard gasoline 
gauge, demountable rims, windshield, mohair top with envelope 
and side curtains, and the usual complement of tools. This is 
in addition to the electric system already mentioned. 

The body design is of exceedingly rangy appearance, the cowl 
being deep and having a low slope. Upholstery is 12 inches in 
depth of hand buffed leather, and the dash is also covered with 
leather, a feature which several of the makers have incorporated 
in their newest body designs. The doors have been made specially 
wide to permit of easy access to all seats, and door handles are 
within. The new six, in fact, comes up to the Hudson standard 
of mechanical and body construction in every way. 


Right or Left Control—W hich? 


(Continued from page 213) 


door of the car from the left side for the passengers. In the 
selling season the branch disposed of 300 little-sixes with right 
drive. 

Franklin—right-hand drive. The only advantage of the left- 
drive, according to the head of the Franklin agency, lies in the 
fact that it is safer to make a turn to the left between cross 
streets. Considerable talk has been made on the subject of taxi- 
cabs but the local agency is firmly in favor of the existing type 
of drive. 

Winton—right drive. C. M. Brown, sales manager, says that 
there is less talk of left drive than there was last year. He 
cites the strain upon the driver’s nerves in meeting another ve- 
hicle at speed in a narrow road; the danger of scraping the curb 
with the right front wheel and the unnaturalness of the position 
of the driver at the left as among the disadvantages. 

R. C. H.—left drive. The advantages of the left drive in 
heavy traffic and elsewhere are too apparent to need detailed de- 
fense. Where there are traffic rules, the idea of forcing the pas- 
senger in a two-seated roadster to dismount in the street and 
walk around the car is all that is needed in the way of an argu- 
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ment. Such practice is positively dangerous at worst and un- 
comfortable at best. 

Knox—optional. While the branch sold more right drives this 
season, the left drive is growing in popular favor, particularly 
with closed bodies. 

Metallurgique—right drive. Little inquiry for left-drive cars. 

Pope—right drive on pleasure cars and left on trucks. In- 
quiry for left-driven cars is appreciable but not pressing. The 
left position in the commercial wagons has ‘proved a safeguard 
and a convenience in traffic. 

National— left drive. W. C. Poertner states that the change 
from right to left drive in this line makes for comfort, ease and 
safety for driver and passengers. Only a few prospective cus- 
tomers have balked at the left drive and after a trial, practically 
all of these have been pleased with the change. Mr. Poertner is 
enthusiastic and predicts a sweep for the idea. His company also 
handles the Herreshoff line with left drive. 


Many Inquiries for Left Drive 


ae drive on town cars. The use of the left drive 
has been welcomed by the customers of the Peerless com- 
pany and the New York branch is enthusiastic for the innova- 
tion. The safety and convenience of the left drive for town cars 
in New York is the keynote of the position taken. Speaking 
about the inability of the driver to open the door of the car for 
passengers without alighting, the Peerless company says that 
the chauffeurs of its patrons should not open the door as that 
function is within the province of the footman who sits in the 
right seat or the doorman of the establishment which is being 
visited. 

Lozier—the left drive. Delighted with the change. 
why it was not made before. 

Packard—right drive. There is an increasing inquiry for left 
drive, particularly with reference to the town car. With the ad- 
vanced type of self-starter and taking the tires from the running- 
board and placing them at the rear, the left drive idea is grow- 
ing rapidly for automobiles to be used in town and suburban 
service. 

Ford—left drive. The attitude of the factory in retaining the 
left drive and announcing a vastly increased production for 
1913 is favorably reflected in the New York branch. 

Abbott-Detroit—right drive. Not an inquiry for left driven 
cars except for coupé types has been noted for 3 months and 
not a prospect has been turned away this year because the com- 
pany handled no left drive cars. 

Chalmers—right drive. Only an occasional inquiry for left 
drives. 

Moon—left drive to be announced. The right drive is popular 
with those who have had experience with it and the same may 
be said for the left drive. The left drive is convenient in traffic, 
particularly with the roadster type. With closed bodies the ad- 
vantages are numerous. The 1913 cars will be constructed so as 
to give right drive if the customers wish it. 


Wonder 

















. 7—Showing detai!s of Hudson Six rear axle construction 











Fig 8—Six«.cylinder Hudson with torpedo touring body 
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New Herreshoff six-cylinder, 36-horsepower touring car, with straight-line body design 


Herreshoff Smallest Six 


1913 Model, Just Announced, Will Sell 
for $1700—Left Drive and Center 


Control Features 


BABY six-cylinder touring car is soon to be put on the 
market by the Herreshoff Motor Company. This ma- 
chine, which will be the smallest six yet manufactured 

in this country, will be made to sell for $1,700. The principal 
mechanical features of the car are its unit power plant, left- 
hand drive and center control, four-speed transmission, plat- 
form springs and three-point suspension. 

The six-cylinder motor is rated at 36 horsepower, the bore 
being 3 3-8 inches, while it has a long stroke of 4 1-2 inches, 
giving a stroke-bore ratio of 1.33. The cylinders are cast in 
one block, and the design of motor and powerplant is such that 
its removal may be effected as a unit which includes clutch 
pedals, gear levers and brake controls. 

The motor is of the T-head type, the exhaust valves being on 
the right and the intakes on the left. These valves are inter- 
changeable, are mechanically operated from the camshafts and 
their stems and springs are completely inclosed by two re- 
movable cover plates. The valves have a diameter of 1 3-8 inches 
and a lift of 5-16 inch. Camshafts are 7-8 inch in diameter 
at the bearings, which are three in number. Their sizes follow: 





Front camshaft bearing... ; ... % inches by 3 inches 
Center camshaft bearing. ; 6 es by 2% inches 
Rear camshaft bearing...... ‘ % inches by 2 inches 


The cams are integral with the camshafts, which are cut from 
solid bars of high carbon steel. 

The crankshaft is of ample proportions, it being a perfectly- 
balanced, one-piece forging and mounted on three bearings, the 
sizes of which are given below: 


Front crankshaft bearing........ 1% inches by 2% inches 
Center crankshaft bearing....... 23/16 inches by 3_ inches 
Rear crankshaft bearing......... 1% inches by 3% inches 


The wristpin, or upper connecting rod bearings have dimen- 
sions of 3-4 inches by 1 5-8 inches, while at their lower or 
crankshaft ends these rods have bearings measuring 1 11-16 
inches by 2 1-8 inches. With all these bearing dimensions, the 
first figure applies to the diameter while the second gives the 
length. Throughout the motor, Herreshoff white metal bear- 
ings are used. 

Pistons are of special iron and they have a length of 3 1-4 
inches, this dimension being but 1-8 inch shorter than the 





diameter. The pistons are fitted with three diagonally-cut ex- 
pansion rings of the eccentric type. 

Cooling is accomplished by the thermo-syphon system, no 
water pump being used. The inlet and outlet water manifolds 
are of large proportions, there being but one connection to the 
cylinder casting for each, which arrangement is usually found 
with the conventional monoblock-cast type of engine. The 
cooling is aided through the use of a large fan, placed in the 
customary position back of the radiator. The water jacket space 
communicates around the entire six cylinders, due to the block 


. casting. The jacket space has a width of 5-8 inch, while the 


jacket wall is 3-16 inch in thickness. The cylinder walls have a 
thickness 1-32 inch greater, or 7-32 inch. 

Timing gears are placed at the front end of the motor and are 
inclosed in the usual way, the aluminum housing being proof 
against oil leakage. These gears are of the spur variety and have 
a width of 3-4 inch. 


Crankcase a Herreshoff Idea 

he crankcase 1s a one-piece construction of aluminuin, the 
design of which involves a Herreshoff patent. The 
case extends back so as to take in the clutch, gear set and fly- 
wheel, thus carrying out the unit idea. The total length of the 
power plant from the front of the motor back to the end of the 
zear box is 68 inches, a surprisingly low figure considering that 

the motor is a six-cylinder one. 

Splash lubrication is employed, there being an individual oil 
trough provided for each connecting rod. The lubricant from 
these crank pits overflows into an oil reservoir in the bottom of 
the crankcase, from which point it is drawn by mechanically 
operated plunger pump to the sight feed on the dash and 
thence forced forward to the timing gear case, serving the func- 
tion of lubricating the timing gears as well as the motor bear- 
ings. From the gear case, the oil runs down again to the six 
‘onnecting-rod wells. 

\ Stromberg carbureter is used with the new six, it being of 
the single jet type, fed by gravity. This carbureter has an 
auxiliary air valve fitted with two adjustments. There is also 
a shut-off valve in the primary air tube, which is closed for start- 
ing the motor, thus allowing richer mixtures to pass to the 
engine for the first few strokes. 

Ignition is to be accomplished on the new baby six either 
through the use of the Delco ignition system or Bosch high- 
tension magneto. One set of spark plugs is used. 

The clutch, which is located in the flywheel and completely 
housed, consists of 30 steel plates running in oil. Four strong 
springs hold the plates in engagement. The gear set is of the 
four-speed type with reverse. Gear changes are selective, and 
direct drive is on the third speed. The gears are of nickel 
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steel. Gear shifting is accomplished through the use of a 
center lever, which is operated by the right hand, the drive 
being on the left side. 

From the gearset the power is transmitted to the rear axle 
through straight-line shaft construction, this being possible due 
to the three-point suspension feature. The propeller shaft has 
a diameter of 1 1-8 inches. The rear axle is of the semi-floating 
type, of usual design. The rear axle shafts which connect with 
the rear wheels are 1 1-4 inches in diameter. All driving shafts 
are of chrome-nickel steel. Nothing differing from conventional 
construction is to be found in the differential parts, they con- 
forming with standard practice. The gear ratio from engine to 
wheels is 4 to I on direct drive. 


Frame Thoroughly Reinforced 
he three-point suspension principle is also carried out in the 
body hanging, the front springs being semi-elliptic and the 
full platform arrangement being used in the rear. The spring 
sizes are as follows: 


De, Ceca dine waa uine 1% inches width; 34 inches length 
ee ae 2 inches width; 42 inches length 


With this platform method of rear suspension, there is a sin- 
gle fastening to the rear of the body at the center of the back. 
This fastening bolts to the rear cross spring, which is shackled 
at its ends to the half-elliptics on the sides. Thus, with one rear 
support and one at either side in front, the three-point body 
suspension is carried out. , 

The frame is of pressed steel, hot rolled, and is of channel 
section. It passes in a straight line back until the rear axle is 
reached, where it has a kick-up to clear the latter. The frame 
is reinforced by four cross members, two of which are forward 
to carry the power plant, one a little over half way back to which 
the brake equalizers are fastened, and the fourth at the extreme 
rear. 

30th front and rear wheels carry 34 by 4 inch tires, mounted 
on quick-detachable, demountable rims, one extra rim being 
furnished. Brake drums measure 14 inches in diameter by 2 
inches in width, and they are bolted to the rear wheel spokes. by 
six bolts each. The service brakes are internal expanding, and 
the emergency brakes are outside, contracting on the drums and 
operated by the conventional lever. 

The steering gear, is of the worm-and-sector type. The 
thrusts are mounted on ball bearings and are adjustable. To 
prevent the front wheels from striking the fore and aft steering 
connections, stops are provided. The steering wheel has a 
diameter of 18 inches, the throttle and spark levers being located 
on top. 

The body, a good idea of which is furnished by the accom- 
panying illustration, is of the five-passenger type, and made of 
sheet steel. It is well upholstered and roomy, making for the 
comfort of the passengers. The door hinges and fastenings 
are concealed. The wheelbase of 124 inches has been utilized 
most advantageously, plenty of leg room being afforded in 
both seats. - The most striking feature of the body design is its 
long lines and graceful contour. The front mud guards are de- 
tachable, the inner shields of these as well as those of the rear 
guards extending to the frame of the chassis. 


Transcontinental “Alco Still Going 


LarAMIE, Wyo., July 29—Heavy rains that washed away 
bridges and turned the trail ahead into a sea of impassable mud, 
were encountered by the transcontinental Alco truck crew during 
the past 2 days. 

Now that the roads are eisai dry the truck was able 
to start this morning along the road to Medicine Bow. In 30 
days of running time it has passed through eleven states and has 
rolled up a mileage of 2,550 miles since the start from the fac- 
tory of Charles W. Young & Company, its owners, of Phila- 
delphia. As an example of the difficulties which the truck has 
met with, the following is a statement from E. L. Ferguson, cap- 
tain of the crew. 
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Calendar of Coming Events 
What the Months Ahead Have in Store 


for the Automobilist—-Shows, Con- 
ventions, Race Meets, Etc. 


Shows, Conventions, Etc. 


Aug. 5-7...0000 :..San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Highway Convention. 

Sept. LS Denver, Col., Convention International Association of 
Fire Engineers. 

Sept. bs oat. 3....New York City, Rubber Show, Grand Central Palace. 

SS a Paris, France, Paris Automobile Show, Grand Palais. 

a rer Cleveland, O., Annual Automobile Show. 

Jan. 1125, 1913...New York City, Thirteenth Annual Show, Madison 
Square Garden and Grand Central Palace, Automo- 
bile Board of Trade. 


Jan. 20-25.........Philadelphia, Pa., Annual Automobile Show. 
Jan. 27-Fep. 1..... Detroit, Mich., Annual Automobile Show. 

2: eee Chicago, Til., Annual Automobile Show. 

Feb. 10-15.........Minneapolis, Minn., Annual Automobile Show. 
LS =a, Kansas City, Kan., Annual Automobile Show. 
Feb. 24- —_ 1...St. Louis, Mo., Annual Automobile Show. 
March 3-8 ae oe Pa., Annual Automobile Show. 
March 8- fs. ..Boston, Mass., Annual Automobile Show. 


March 17-22....... Buffalo, N. Y., Annual Automobile Show. 
March 19-23.......Boston, Mass., Annual Truck Show. 


March 24-29.......Indianapolis, Ind., Annual Automobile Show. 
Race Meets, Runs, Hili Climbs, Etc. 

ce ee Minneapolis, Minn., Annual Tour Minnesota State 
Automobile Association to Winnipeg. 

Rae, DO ccicceses ars Ill., Banta Trophy Match, Chicago Motor 

re Galveston, Tex., Beach Meet. 

| ee “WwW hittier, Cal., Hill Climb. 

Aag. 30-31 ..<00ce Elgin, Ill., Road Races, Chicago Automobile Club and 
Elgin Automobile Road Racing Association. 

MR: Silaes es vaca St. Louis, Mo., Track Races, Universal Exposition 
Company. 

Se eee Indianapolis, Ind., Speedway Meet. 

a Winnipeg, Man., Track Meet. 

ee Chicago, I1]., Commercial Vehicle Reliability Run, Chi- 
cago Motor Club. 

Pe. Ditvincvesewscs Milwaukee, Wis., Grand Prize Race. 

Sept. 20...........Milwaukee, Wis., Wisconsin Challenge and Pabst 
Trophy Races. 

Sept. 21..........Milwaukee, Wis., Vanderbilt Cup Race. 

ee re Washington, D. C., Reliability Run, Automobile Club 
of Washington. 

a | Res Chicago, Ill., Reliability Run, Chicago Motor Club. 

Se Sree H., Track Meet, Rockingham Park. 

a ee eee a= Shreveport, La., Track Meet, Shreveport Automobile 

ub. 
Foreign. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 6....Bourges, France, Agricultural Motor Car Exposition. 

ae ee London, England, Olympia Automobile Show. 

Jan. 11-22.........Brussels, Belgium, Annual Belgian Automobile Show, 


Centenary Palace. 





“The transcontinental Alco climbed 5,140 feet in a distance of 
50 miles; then descended 1,800 feet to the plains. Here it was 
caught in the throes of a torrential rainstorm. The cloudburst 
turned the trail that was being followed into a sea of mud. 

“Ahead of us were 70 miles of roads, transformed into ver- 
itable rivers. We were fortunate enough to cross one bridge 
between Fort Collins and this city before it was destroyed by 
the great cloudburst.” 

Trails of deep ruts and high contours are in store for the 
truck for a considerable part of the way through Wyoming. 
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Transcontinental Alco encounters weak bridge near Sterling, Col. 
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Right or Left Side Control ? 


T will be years before all of the automobiles built in 
America will be either left or right-side control. En- 
thusiasts of left-side control expected to see every 

maker converted, in fact, stampeded, but they have re- 
fused to stampede. It is questionable if the tendency 
towards the left-side mounting of steering column and 
control levers is as strong as it was a year ago. At that 
time one or two of the biggest high-powered car builders 
were boldly courting the change; today they have decided 
to leave the column and levers on the right. 

With medium-powered and low-powered machines the 
left-side control has made its greatest gains, with many 
the adoption of it being purely a selling argument. In 
contrast with this are the conditions of many old-estab- 
lished firms whose motor design is such as not to readily 
permit of mounting the steering column on the left and 
they are leaving their designs unchanged, rather than 
re-design the motor and add the complexity of another 
model to the manufacturing end of the business. 

From the manufacturer’s point of view the retaining 
of the right-side control may be desirable if he deems it 
unnecessary to make other changes in the model; but 
where he finds it necessary to re-design the motor he gen- 
erally does this with the view of making it possible to 
mount the steering pillar on the left side if desired. 

There are many engineering advantages for the left- 
side control, or at least advantages that go readily with 
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this practice. With left-side control the gearshift lever 
and the brake lever can both be mounted on the forward 
end of the gearbox or on the rear end of it in the case of 
unit power plant constructions. This mounting frees 
these members from any possibility of binding due to 
frame warping. Their manipulation without binding is 
assured. Added to this is the reduced cost of manufac- 
ture due to the directness of connection between the gear- 
shift lever and the shifter rods of these, and also an equal 
if not greater directness of connection with the brake 
control parts. In this respect left-hand control is cheaper 
and better. It is argued by right-hand devotees that the 
gearshift and brake levers can be placed in the center of 
the car when the steering pillar is mounted on the right 
side. This is true but it is also true that such combining 
of the parts calls for the operation of the levers by the 
left hand, which is not desired by many, although it has 
the good quality of leaving the steering wheel in the right 
hand, which should be important. 

When the question of mounting the steering pillar on 
the right or left side is considered aside from its mechan- 
ical features and viewed solely from the pceint of ad- 
vantage and disadvantage to the driver, there are points 
for and against each end of the argument. One of the 
strongest arguments in favor of the steering pillar on the 
left is that it permits of the front-seat passengers enter- 
ing direct from the curb instead of having to walk into 
the street and around to the left side. This is a very im- 
portant consideration, particularly in narrow city streets, 
where it is often necessary to wait for a fraction of a 
minute or more before passing vehicles will permit of 
entering the car from the left side. When attempting 
this entry on a dirty street it is often damaging to clothes 
because of mud splashed by other vehicles. 

From the driver’s viewpoint when the car is in motion 
the arguments are divided: locality becomes a factor, the 
road width becomes a factor, the horsepower of the car 
becomes a factor, and the design of body must also be 
considered. In certain localities the rules of the road are 
not observed as well as in others, and it frequently makes 
it specially dangerous for an overtaking vehicle when 
actually passing a slower-moving machine. With the 
driver on the right, he has a better opportunity of seeing 
just how close he can drive to the ditch, the right-side 
steering pillar being meritorius in this respect, and at the 
same time it must be remembered that as the driver has 
demonstrated it is not necessary to sit on the left side in 
order to pass a car moving in the opposite direction at 
the left, so it is not necessary to be sitting on the right 
side in order to safely overtake a vehicle on the left side. 

3ut during a day’s driving one meets many more vehicles 
traveling in the opposite direction than are overtaken, 
that is, moving in the same direction. Consequently the 
right-side control has the advantage in that it allows the 
driver to watch the ditch at his right when meeting vehi- 
cles perhaps over one hundred times a day as compared 
with having to watch the left ditch not more than a dozen 
times when overtaking vehicles. In this argument the 
right-side control has the advantage. 

The left-side control has a distinct advantage in city 
driving with open cars or with any type of car in which 
the driver can readily look to the rear before turning 
across the street to the left at a street intersection or 
making a complete turn in the street. With a touring car 
with top up and side curtains in place the driver will 
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actually have a clearer view of the street back of him 
when he sits on the right because his angle of vision 
through the back window of the top is wider when on the 
right side than when on the left. A test case will readily 
convince any driver of this situation. One factor acts 
against this argument, namely the carrying of a mirror on 
the left side of the windshield which makes it a com- 
paratively simple matter for the driver to gauge the con- 


dition of traffic to his left and in rear of him. 


There will never be any serious difficulties if makers 
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continue to build automobiles with steering pillars on the 
right side and also on the left side. _Machines following 
both designs have been in use for many years and no 
serious difficulties have exhibited themselves. Each has 
its arguments pro and con, its advantages and disad- 
vantages, and its merits and demerits. The driver is the 
potent factor and with him alert, the driving advantages 
can be neglected in the argument and the question rested 
with the advantages to the occupants of the car, which is 
clearly in favor of the left-side pillar. 


Elgin Prospects Are Booming 


Fourteen Entries Have Already Been Received. 
Including Many Famous Drivers and Cars 
—Fields Sufficient in Each Event 


HICAGO, July 29—The Chicago Automobile Club now has 
fourteen entries for its road races at Elgin August 30-31. 
Besides Marhoefer in the Falcar in the Aurora cup and Bruce- 
Brown in the free-for-all, who were.announced last week, the 
list includes four Mercers, four Stutzes, two Schachts and one 
each of the Benz, Ohio, and Falcar and Bruce-Brown’s mount, 
which has not as yet been named. 

In addition to this an effort is being made to bring over 
Georges Boillot, winner of the French grand prix, and his Peu- 
geot. E. C. Patterson, a member of the Chicago Automobile 
Club, has cabled an offer to the Peugeot makers which it is 
thought they will accept, the Chicagoan agreeing to finance the 
expedition and not only start the car at Elgin but also put it in 
the Vanderbilt and grand prix at Milwaukee. Entries also 
are expected from Ralph Mulford, Ralph de Palma, Joe Horan, 
Louis Disbrow and several others. As it stood Monday, the 
entry list read as follows: 

Aurora Cup, 231-300 class 


Car Driver 
RONG oy hehe Rinkeoes ae ee H. Hughes 
NEES 6 sich Sate nanos Not named Ms crartinnawiesec ao. m3 e-< John Raimey 
INMinois Cup, 301-450 class 
Ro warscanerdmarernas G. Anderson Cee re re B. Endicott 
ID Sienna to ose ciao Merz or Zengel 
Elgin National, under 600 inches 
i Serre G. Anderson ey er er H. Hughes 
DOWIE. coc ccvccccns sc cOre OF Cemees eee B. Endicott 
Free-for-all 
aa D. Bruce-Brown Ce ee ae ee H. Hughes 
PES cinta bkaleeaeu Erwin Bergdo!l 


A conference between the Chicago Motor Club officials and the 
Elgin National Watch Company, donor of the Elgin National 
trophy, has resulted in the temporary transfer of the cup to the 
Chicago Automobile Club, which is given the racing rights to the 
trophy for this year. The deed of gift will be changed to permit 
of non-stock cars competing. 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 29—Bob Burman was awarded the 
Remy brassard and trophy Saturday afternoon at Crittenden 
Park when the Blitzen Benz car made a mile in 1:29, crossing the 
tape several yards ahead of Elmer McDonald, in a 110-horse- 
power Benz machine, followed by H. Kyle in a White car. 
Burman was victor in every event in which he entered, having 
withdrawn in the seventh and final event in favor of Billy 
Knipper of Rochester. In the third event, Burman made one 
mile in 1:08, in his Blitzen Benz, almost equalling his own record 
of 1:07 made last year at Montreal, Que. 

The Cutting was victorious in the fourth event when Burman 
made 3 miles in 4:09, beating Kyle, in his White by 2 seconds. 
Billy Knipper in McDonald’s Benz car, in the final event, raced 2 
miles in 3:10, nosing out Kyle in his White. Schaubert in a Cut- 
ting and Sutton, driving a Schacht car, followed. 


Metropolitan Motor Speedway 


Location of 2-Mile Circuit Is Ideal— Accommoda- 
tions to Be Provided for 200,000 Spectators 
—Track Will Be 60 Feet Wide 


ROSPECTUSES of the Metropolitan Motor Speedway As- 

sociation have been issued describing the possibilities con- 

tained in the big. project to convert a section of the Meadows 
into a great race-track and amusement park. 

Jefferson De Mont Thompson is president of the $1,500,000 
corporation that has been formed to carry out the plan. A. R. 
Pardington is vice-president and general manager; Theodore F. 
Keer, treasurer, and W. H. Osborne, secretary. 

The ground work of the speedway is a tract of 300 acres on 
the lowlands, midway between Jersey City and Newark. It is 
reached by four lines of transportation. It is the announced in- 
tention of the company to construct a 2-mile speedway, 60 feet 
wide except on the turns, where it will be 75 feet wide and scien- 
tifically banked with saucer curves. The stands will accommo- 
date 200,000 and there will be parking spaces for automobiles 
sufficient to take care of 10,000. It takes 12 minutes to reach the 
track from downtown New York. 
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Map showing location of the proposed Metropolitan Motor Speedway 
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Four-States tourists warping into Maysville landing, where 4 hours were consumed in unloading cars 


Four-States 


Tour Ends 


All of the Twenty-Eight Pleasure and 
Commercial Cars Finished Intact— 


Bus iness Results Good 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 29—Success beyond the dreams 
of promoters or entrants marked the finish of the second 
annual Indiana Four-States Tour. Tired and weary, but 

happy in the knowledge that they had performed their mission 
and worked for the good of the entire automobile industry, in 
other states as well as Indiana, the Hoosier tourists returned to 
their respective factories on July 26. 

The original mileage as clocked by the pathfinders was 1,2248, 
but road conditions and several detours to get around bridges 
coupled with two detours to take in cities not on the route, placed 
the final mileage at 1,423.0 miles. 

The first week saw all the sales force representatives of the 
several companies eager to land a dealer and make the initial 
sales. However, the second week they were still working hard; 
one company having reported closing an agency in the last night 
control, Columbus, Ind. 

The agents in the second week seemed to be the livest set of 
dealers of the tour, and the prospects for business in Ohio for 
all lines, Indiana-made and otherwise. looks to be far better than 
for some years. 

While some of the companies did not make as pretentious 
efforts to obtain business as others. every one of the companies 
represented expressed themselves as gratified with the results. 
Many of these now have road men covering the territory on 
both sides of the route calling on the prospective business gleaned 
during the tour by the company representative 

An experiment tried this year was the shortening of the runs 
each day that the men might not grow tired so quickly. Sev- 
eral times the tour did not leave the night contro! until noon the 
next day and often after an early start the next night control was 
reached before noon. This met with the approval of some and 
the disapproval of others. as some hold the shortening of ths 
time and the lengthening of 
ducive to success. 

Road conditions were fair. In fact unless the tour was laid 
in the East, it is hardly probable that as uniformly good roads 






the daily runs would be more con- 


could be found anywhere in the country west of the Alleghanies. 
Many of the roads in northern Ohio were dirt. Central Ohio 
with the old National pike provided rather rough going for the 
autos. Southern Ohio and the strips in West Virginia were 
good. The Kentucky roads of blue limestone were excellent. 

As a tribute to H. O. Smith, president of the Premier com- 
pany, the tourists left the beaten trail on the way out of Lexing- 
ton after visiting the home of Henry Clay, and wended their 
way to Versailles. 

On arriving at Columbus, the tourists were greeted by Frank 
E. Smith, of the Maxwell plant at Newcastle, the president of the 
Indiana Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. 


Great Reception on Reaching Home 
he home coming was auspicious. All the commercial bodies 
in Hoosier capital bid the gasoline missionaries welcome. 
That night they joined hands with the automobile interests and 
spread a banquet for the returning tourists at the German House. 

During the banquet, a silver loving cup was presented to Mr. 
Menasco, Mr. Leeman making the speech of presentation. 

Mr. Smith spoke of the injury to the trade by getting out an- 
nual models. He suggested that new models should be brought 
out in series, and said that annual models injure the trade with 
two classes of buyers—the man of moderate means, who is slow 
about investing, and the man of wealth who does not care to. tie 
up his money in a product that may depreciate 25 per cent. in a 
season. 

Mr. Handley’s talk was along the line of the financial side of 
the industry. He said until recently it had been hard to get 
money to finance the industry because the financial interests had 
not been awake to the magnitude and soundness of the business. 

Out of the twenty-four pleasure cars to start everyone finished 
and all in good repair. The cars had been washed frequently and 
as most of them were finished cars they did not show the wear 
that would seem unavoidable in a trip of this length. No seriou 
accidents marked the trip. 


Four heavy duty cars made the trip, the Nyberg 3-ton and the 
Service 2-ton trucks being the heav 
Indianapolis with the pleasu 


iest. Both of these finished in 
cars. The famous Premier 
into an ambulance and also car- 
ried baggage. The wonder of the whole trip was the Whitesides 
2-ton truck. This car built in Newcastle and accompanied by 
Col. V. F. Whitesides, its designer, was always the last car to 
leave any control. The truck carried a piano and six men and 
was able to make a speed of from 25 to 33 miles an hour on 
the road and maintain it every day. 
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Belgian Race Wasa Fiasco 


Complex Rules Prove Unsatisfactory— 
Jockeying and Resulting Squabbles 
Punctuate the 2-Day Battle 


NSEREMME, BELGIUM, July 21 (Special)—The follow- 
A ing details supplement the report in last week’s Avuto- 
MOBILE on the 2-day Grand Prix road race of Belgium 
for 1912, in which the Silent-Knight Minerva and Hermes teams 
tied for first place. The race was run under experimental rules, 
which were found unsatisfactory. Instead of the usual practice 
of declaring the fastest car the winner, teams of three were ad- 
mitted and a minimum average per pound, according to cylinder 
area, was imposed. The team most nearly adhering to this av- 
erage was to be declared the winner. It admitted cars varying 
in cylinder area from 2 to 4 1-2 liters, the average speed for a 
3-liter car, for instance, being fixed at 40 miles an hour. This 
average had to be maintained on individual rounds; loss of time 
on one round could not be made up by speeding on another one. 
The manufacturers themselves had decided on the averages. 
The Peugeot company entered a set of 3-liter cars prepared for 
the French grand prix, and Boillot, who acted as race manager 
for his drivers Goux, Zuccarelli and Thomas, got a verbal agree- 
ment from the committee that in case of dead heat the cars 
most closely adhering to the average would be given the ad- 
vantage. It was an easy matter for these lightweight racing 
Peugeots to cover the 30-mile course at a speed of 40 miles an 
hour. Boillot, taking advantage of the defect in the rules, sta- 
tioned himself 300 yards from the timers’ box and as his cars 
came round stopped them and gave them the start so that they 
could run over the line within a few seconds of their official 
time for finishing at the average speed imposed. So well was 
it done that the differences between the fastest and the slowest 
of the twelve rounds was not more than 5 seconds for any one 
of the three cars. But four other teams, Mercedes, Opel, 
Minerva and Hermes, finished without the loss of points, though 
not with the same absolute and artificial regularity, and when 
Boillot claimed the advantage he was informed that all five sets 
of cars were considered equal. 

There was a wordy battle, in which the jury remained firm 
in its decision that the second day’s run of 360 miles should be 
started with the five teams classed equally. Dissatisfied at the 
decision, the Lion-Peugeot men were given the order to zo all 
out on the second day, while the Minerva managers, who had ob- 
jected to the artificial timing of the Peugeot men, openly adopted 
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their tactics. The crowd got on the course during the initial 
round, and to avoid a disaster Goux had to brake furiously. 
The effort caused injury to his universal joint, necessitating a 
roadside repair which made it impossible for his Lion-Peugeot 
to finish the initial circuit in the limit imposed. He had no fur- 
ther trouble, and ran throughout at an average of 50, but his 
point penalization was ineffacable. Later Zuccarelli had trouble 
with his overhead timing gear which caused his elimination. This 
left Thomas as the only clean score man of the team. 

Minerva, who ran with the Knight motor of 3.1 by 4.8 inches 
bore and stroke, finished the 720 miles at the imposed average of 
38 miles an hour, thus securing the maximum number of points 
for its team of three. Hermes, a Belgian firm with a four-cyl- 
inder model of 2.8 by 4.7 inches bore and stroke, also maintained 
its average—35 miles an hour—throughout tie distance, being 
the prizes between these two. . The following are the official 
particulars of the cars, and speeds imposed: 


Car Bore and stroke Cyl. area Speed imposed 
Minerva (Knight motor)....... 3.1 x 4.8 3 liters 40 m.p.h. 
LS eR ae ee RR ein 2.8 x 4.7 2 6 35 = 
Mercedes (Knight motor)...... 3.9x 5.5 <4. * 44.4 * 
SOE evn cee wbeo re Vue Reuannee as 2.7 x 5.1 — 35.3 “ 
PD. oho ciewee s5.coeye ce S$ £63 3 " 40 ” 
EE a pavement aa wees cco Seo 3 Bi 40 wa 
Germain (valveless)........... 36x 3.9 4 7 43 = 
ER OR Oe eee 3.2 =x 5.5 3 . 40 . 
ey MS a ohscrbaas Shae evden oie wera 2.9 x 4.7 oa = 35.5 ” 
MIN cons uses boeecu Gio aware ae 3.3 25.5 a6 “ 42 - 

RN ass anseore hea ecr.atssn wrktave aaieoieins 3.7x4 = °* 39.9 7 


Just before the start of this race Michelin made the official 
announcement that he would take no further part in automobile 
racing. No reason is given for this withdrawal. 


Twenty Clean in Farm and Ranch 


Datias, Tex., July 30—The tour for the farmers and ranch- 
men of Texas under the auspices of the Farm and Ranch 
Publishing Company, of Dallas, ended Saturday. Twenty of the 
twenty-six cars which left Dallas on the Monday previous re- 
turned on Saturday morning, and fourteen of the number had 
perfect scores. On arrival in Dallas the contestants were given 
an elaborate banquet where the prizes of $1,000 were distributed. 

The tour extended over more than 700 miles of Texas’ richest 
agricultural section and a number of the important cities were 
touched. The names of the contestants who finished with per- 
fect scores were as follows: First division, touring car class: 

W. R. Bishop, Franklin; J. M. Howe, E-M-F; W. R. Mickle, 
Chalmers: R. Bb. Dunn, Mitchell; B. W. Bean, E-M-F; B. W. 
Rutherford, Maxwell, O. L. Sims, Overland; J. Mantel, Hudson; 
H. V. Kendrick, Buick; S. J. Hall, Hupmobile; W. H. Camp, 
Reo; W. R. Newton, Ford; R. J. Roach, Ford. Second division, 
runabout class: L. B. Blair, Maxwell. 

















Silent-Knight Minerva starting away from the pits 





One of the Hermes team just beyond the grandstand 
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Course Selected for the Milwaukee Races 





















Old Fond du Lac road, after passing Congress cross road 
Straightaway on New Fondy road beyond Sommerville turn 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., July 29—The four international 

M road racing classics to be run at Milwaukee on Sep- 

tember 17, 20 and 21, will use a course 8.2 miles long 

lying entirely within the township of Wauwatosa, Milwaukee 

county, instead of the much-touted Greenfield course, in the 
township of Greenfield, Milwaukee county. 

After 2 months of quiet preparation, the Milwaukee Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association, promoter of the great speed carnival, 
announced today that the Greenfield course was secretly aban- 
doned on June 1, on which date the town board of Wauwatosa 
presented an offer to the association of an 8.2-mile course in its 
township, under the condition that nothing in relation to the 
new course be made public until the last and final details had 
been completed. The offer of the Wauwatosa board included 
the completed course, together with all property rights, for a 
period of 3 years, taking from the shoulders of the M. A. D. A. 
the entire expense of building the roads into shape for high 
speed, which amounts to approximately $2,000 per mile, or $16,- 
500. 

The course will consist entirely of concrete road, with a 30- 
foot roadway, built under the direction of the state high- 
way commission, with state aid. The turns, all of which will be 
rebuilt, will be of concrete, but the M. A. D. A. will be obliged 
to stand the expense, as the turns will be through private prop- 
ery excepting in one instance, and the plan under which the 
town board is building the road will not permit of the con- 
struction of special turns for high-speed work at public ex- 
pense. 

The reason that the new course has been kept so absolutely 
secret for nearly 2 months is that the M. A. D. A. wished to 


Stretch on the Town Line road, looking to the west 


Promoters Quietly Abandon 
Course First Announced and, 
Sign Up All Property Own- 
ers Along New Route 


avoid the many harassing difficulties that confronted it almost as 
soon as announcement of the selection of the Greenfield course 
was made early in the spring. After signing up all but one or 
two of the property-owners and residing tenants, the M. A. D. A. 
believed everything secure when it was discovered that Chicago 
and Eastern concessionaires were bidding for rights along the 
roads and when the situation was investigated, it was found 
that almost every foot of the course would be covered with 
peanut stands and soda water bars. 

Just at this time Chairman Joseph M. Guentner, of the town 
board of Wauwatosa, approached the association with an offer 
to build a course and insure titles to every foot of ground bor- 
dering on the roads comprising the route, providing the associa- 
tion would keep it a secret until all details were completed. It 
was a most fortunate turn of affairs, and the offer was eagerly 
accepted. Two days later the town board had received the sig- 
natures of 98 of the 101 property-owners along the course. 
Within a week every one had been signed up. On June 29 the 
contract for building 8.2 miles of concrete road was awarded to 
Michael Schmidt, a reliable contractor of Wauwatosa city, and 
today concrete is already being poured at 10 points on the roads. 


Description of the Circuit 


he Wauwatosa course is a parallelogram, comprising the old 
Fond du Lac highway, from the northwestern corner of 
the city limits of the city of Milwaukee to the point of intersec- 
tion with the Town Line road dividing the townships of Wauwa- 
tosa and Granville. It runs in a northwesterly direction. At 
the intersection the course runs due west along the Town Line 
road to Sommerville, where it intersects with the new Fond du 
Lac road, which it follows in a southeasterly direction almost 
parallel with the old Fond du Lac road. At the intersection of 
Burleigh road, the continuation of Burleigh street in the city 
of Milwaukee, the course strikes due east to the old Fond du 
Lac road. The two Fond du Lac road straightaways are each 
approximately 3 miles long; the Town Line road measures ap- 
proximately .g mile, and the Burleigh road 1.3 miles. 
The Wauwatosa course is far superior to the abandoned 
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Greenfield course in every particular. It is almost flat through- 
out its entire length. The old Fond du Lac road is a straight- 
away as flat as a prairie road and it is here where the highest 
speeds will be attained. The new Fond du Lac road is not so 
regular, but probably more so than the most regular part of 
the old Greenfield course. The connecting roads at the north 
and south ends of the course are somewhat rolling, but the 
grades do not rise above 7 per cent. at any point. 

There are two bad turns ands two exceptionally good ones. 
The turn at Wanderer’s Rest cemetery in the southwestern cor- 
ner of the course, will have to be only slightly changed. It is a 
four-point cross-road, with rounded turns into each of the four 
connecting roads. The sweep from the new Fond du Lac road 
into the Burleigh road is one of approximately 145 degrees. 


Advantages of the New Course 


he Sherman Park turn, at the southeastern end, and the 

Sommerville turn at the northwestern corner, are 

very sharp and the town board is cutting a way through private 

property to make the round safe. The inside of the two turns 

barely measures 45 degrees. The Mud Creek turn at the north- 
east corner of the course measures about 120 degrees. 

The location is ideal from a standpoint of accommodating the 
crowds. Two principal street car lines of the city of Milwau- 
kee terminate at the two south corners of the course. They are 
fed by more than a score of trunk lines in the city limits. The 
main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul runs by the 
course, a half mile from the east leg. 

The north city limits of the city of Wauwatosa are but 3-4 
mile south of the lower end of the course, while the village of 
North Milwaukee lies about 3-4 mile northeast. The course 
touches the city limits of Milwaukee proper at the southeastern 
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Records at Grand Rapids 


Disbrow in Simplex Creates New Track 


Records—Dawson Suspended, 
Not Allowed to Start 


RAND RAPIDS, MICH., July 29—Before a monster 

(5 crowd here last Saturday, Louis Disbrow, in his Sim- 

plex, broke two local records, established by De Palma, 

at the Comstock park mile circular track. Disbrow made 5 

miles in 4:34.10 and 10 miles in 9:08.98. The previous records 
were: For 5 miles, 4:50, and for 10 miles, 9:22. 

Dawson and his National were to have featured the program, 
but at noon, shortly before the races began, notice was received 
from the A. A. A. officials in New York that Dawson had been 
suspended from organized automobile racing because he partici- 
patd in an unsanctioned meet at Memphis, Tenn., a short time 
ago. 

Dawson’s explanation of the Memphis affair is that he sup- 
posed the meet had the sanction of the A. A. A. Summary: 

Time trials, one mile—Louis Disbrow (Case), 58.41; Heine 
Ulbrecht (Case), 1:01.32; Bill Endicott (Schacht), 59.54; Joe 
Nikrent (Case), 1:02.04. 

Five Mile—Joe Nikrent (Case), first; Bill Endicott (Schacht), 
second; Heine Ulbrecht (Case), third; time, 6:05.69. 

Australian Pursuit Race—Disbrow (Simplex), won at end 
of fourth mile in ten mile race. 

Exhibition Mile—Disbrow (Case), 57.97. 

Five Mile Handicap—Disbrow (Simplex), first, 5:34.89. 

One Mile Exhibition—Disbrow (Simplex), 53.59. 
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Amenities of Racing on Half-Mile Tracks 


Fences Proved Bothersome on the 
Wilkes-Barre Oval, Where Several 
Accidents Were Averted 


ILKES-BARRE, PA., July 29—Saturday’s race meeting on 

the half-mile track at the Driving Park was interesting to 

the good crowd that assembled. Dust was prevalent once more, 

just as it had been at the former meetings, despite the efforts of 

the promoters to lay it. Whalen’s National was hard to beat in 

the races in which it was entered; in fact, it cleaned the boards 

on several occasions. The Mercer pair, Buick and E-M-F, made 
excellent showings. The summary follows: 


Three miles, non-stock 
Position 


Car Driver Time 

1 MEE \aidisans again an Wakbvsaweeaane Williams 4:21% 
2 0 GEESE et ere Billy Burke 
3 UD: carsales Wat alaial a cratatalerw accra carkate Douglas 

Five miles, non-stock 
1 SNE etait eS hack ge nae val aa Ringler 8:09% 
2 RR ae er John De Palma 

Five miles, non-stock 
1 SEE NV ieneaen ocaebees whe Whalen 7:08 
2 OS ee eee eee John De Palma ffi 
3 ME | Gta ta chounrarcsreeens eer ingler 

Five miles, non-stock 
1 DN -nadadvudeo ed wasas aera Whalen 7:05 
2 RI eo his ads Dew lwe alae eee Ringler 
3 ED nuwtaukdounseoesoueneacteer John De Palma 

Ten miles, non-stock 
1 0 Bees Perec orn re Whalen 14:05 4/5 
2 RSC Or ee Pe Ringler 
3 Ee ae Oe nee en De Palma 

Five-mile handicap 
1 BEE: catebeseedn oGuwns eeeeere Billy Burke 
2 eer re De Palma 


Hairpin Turns, Four to the Miaile, 
Proved a Bar to the Creation of 
Records at Scranton 


dg PA., July 29—Neil Whalen in a National proved 
to be the star of the race meeting held on the half-mile 
track of the Minooka Driving Park Wednesday. The combina- 
tion won the 3 and two 5-mile events for non-stock cars but was 
beaten in the handicap race by a Buick driven by Williams. 

A fair attendance, estimated at 1,400, witnessed the trials. 
Williams also won two other events. The summary follows: 


Three miles, non-stock 


Position Car 


Driver Time 

1 IRS Soak al a ord a alaiiora ie adh erate ... Williams 4:32 2/S 
2 UE ee brace idasd i nlasw wet ean eerie Douglas 

Exhibition, one mile 
1 BE sic clg.t weauawaw crane wacde nent William Freitag 1:14 
2 ee PE ee ae Pe ee Neil Whalen 1:20 

Five miles, non-stock 
1 RII gis ucruravteraacgia erp acne eetanS Williams 6:30 
2 DEES otter vas ea anas eee Ringler 

Three miles, non-stock 
1 IND 2. sx aan ar ad ak wince ait ie a Whalen +:06 
2 NI Fi otaku care coreus wanes Freitag 

Five miles, non-stock 
1 I cic cin wack ROR R TRS ev ERE Whalen 2 
2 OO RE eee ene ee Williams 
3 LAS A eae ears ee tay een De Palma 

Five miles, non-stock 
1 NII « jiciy cana: rk ves she Gras Saw ae ee Whalen 
2 Oe er eee Williams 

Free-for-all, handicap, five miles 

1 MN COS 2 ia uc oeeeieeyin ew nee wees Williams 6:06 
2 NN en eer ee Whalen 
3 ES eee ree Freitag 


























Whalen 
John De Palma 


in National scrapes fence at Wilkes-Barre 


in Mercer skidding badly on turn 





Start of the 3-mile non-stock race at Scranton track 
National leading Buick and Mercer in 5-mile event 
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Fleet of Baker electric trucks which formed part of Cleveland’s Fourth of July parade 


trucks shown on this page were part of a line of fifteen 

Bakers participating in Cleveland’s Sane Fourth of July 
parade. Twelve Baker 2-ton trucks have been shipped to 
Washington, D. C., where they will be put in service by the 
American Express Company. The Baker Company at the 
present time holds orders equally as large as the Washington 
installation for seventeen other cities in the United States. 
These orders are additional to the earlier installations of 
Baker electric trucks which amounted to about a hundred 
cars in New York, Boston and other cities. : 


1B ‘rect Busy Selling Trucks—The ten Baker electric 


Dingley Takes National Car—Bert Dingley last week took 
his place as Los Angeles manager of the National Motor 
Car Company. 

Nichols Joins Boston Chalmers—Fred W. Nichols, well 
known in Boston automobile circles, has joined the Chalmers 
Motor Company as assistant to Percy Owen, sales manager, 

Brown Northwestern Studebaker Manager—A. H. Brown, 
manager of the Spokane branch of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, of this city has been appointed northwestern sales 
manager for the company. 

Dansville Board Sociability Run—The second annual so- 
ciability run of the Dansville, N. Y., Board of Trade, was 
made last Friday, Dansville to Canandaigua and return. 
About fifty machines participated. 

Diamond Rubber Buffalo Branch—The Diamond Rubber 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has opened a mechanical goods 
branch at 721 Main street, that city. A. A. 
appointed manager of the branch. 


Lyon has been 


Hanes Leaves Tiffin Taxicabs—The announcement is made 
that after July 13 E. C. Hanes severed his connection with the 
Tiffin Auto & Taxi Company of Tiffin, O. C. H. Lines and 
E. J. Rosenberger have entire control of the taxicab-oper- 
ating concern, 


‘Twin City Timken Agency—The Pence Automobile Com- 
pany, Minneapolis and St. Paul, has been appointed agent in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana for the Timken tapered 
roller bearings. 


Hartman Goes to Detroit—Charles W. Hartman, manager 
for the Studebaker Company in Dallas, Tex., and other rep- 
resentatives of the company in Texas have gone to Detroit, 
Mich. Plans are said to be under way for carrying on a 
larger business in Texas. 

Menhall Enters Traveling Field—James W. Menhall, state 
agent for the Brush and Courier, and local representative of 
U. S. Motors products, and operating the largest garage at 
Beloit, Wis., will retire from business locally on August I to 
become traveling representative of the U. S. Motor Company 
in Wisconsin. 

Sacksteder and Potter Resign—M. A. Sacksteder, formerly 
manager, and C. H. Potter, formerly assistant manager, for 
the United Motor Company in Texas, have resigned their 
positions and intend to open up a house for the sale of the 
Marion and the American cars. They are now on a tour of 
the North and expect to return to Dallas in the course of a 
few weeks to carry out the plans proposed. 

Coler Overland Advertising Head—Announcement has just 
been made in Toledo, Ohio, of the appointment of Ernest 
Coler as manager of the advertising departments of the John 
N. Willys group of motor car factories. Mr. Coler will super- 
vise the work of the departments of the Garford at Elyria, 
Ohio, the Gramm Truck Company, Lima, Ohio, and the 
Willys-Overland Company in this city. 

Yeoman Joins Ames Company—George W. Yeoman, well 
known as sales and advertising manager of the Continental 
Motor Manufacturing Company of Detroit and Muskegon, 
Mich., has severed his connection with that company to 
ener a broader field as manager of the Ames Motor Car 
Company of Owensboro, Ky. Mr. Yeoman is vice-president 




















International Motor Company’s new motor street sprinkler 


Haynes Purchases California Company—The Haynes Au- 
tomobile Company have purchased control of the Haynes 
Auto Sales Company of San Francisco, and announce the ap- 
pointment of W. B. Cochran as direct factory representative. 


Rose Leaves Studebaker Company—L. H. Rose, for five 
years manager of the Northwest branches of the Studebaker 
Corporation, has resigned that position to become head of 
the Northwestern agency of the Metzger Motor Car Com- 
pany. 

Sackett Takes Boston Oakland—Louis J. Sackett, one of 
the pioneers in the motor industry, who began his career in 
1898, and was recently with the Cadillac agency in Boston, 
has been appointed manager of the Boston branch of the 
Oakland. 


Satterthwaite Manager Whiting Company—J. G. Satter- 
thwaite has been appointed manager of the Whiting Motor 
Company of New York, distributor of Mercer cars. His 
quarters are at Philadelphia, Pa., on the northwest corner of 
Broad and Green streets. 


Mann Introduces Road Bill—Minority Leader Mann of the 
House of Representatives has introduced a resolution pro- 
viding that all money received from the operation of the 
National parks be turned into the fund set aside for road 
improvements and bridge building. 


Canadians Pay Hard for Gas—Automobile dealers at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., have raised the retail price of gasoline from 20 
to 25 cents a gallan. This rate has been charged for some 
time by a number of oil and gasoline dealers in Ontario, but 
it was only last week that the Hamilton supply houses fell 
in line. 

Reselling Cars Not Quite Simple—Secretary of State of 
California has issued a statement calling attention to the law 
whereby persons who have sold their automobiles are still 
subject to be taxed for them unless they have had their cars 
transferred to the new owners in the regular way through the 
office of the automobile license department. 


Detroit Agencies Change Hands—Harry Postal and Rich- 
ard Fair, of Detroit, Mich., have formed the Postal-Fair 
Motor Company, which has succeeded the Lion Motor Sales 
Company. The new company is a branch of the Michigan 
Motor Car Company of Kalamazoo, and in addition to that 
company’s products handles the Lion and Peerless cars. 

Street Regulations in Maryland—Maryland owners have 
been notified by the Automobile Club of Maryland that the 
club has received word from Justice of the Peace C. Scott 
Rickards, of Delaware County, Pa., that a law exists in that 
State prohibiting. drivers of motor vehicles from passing 
trolley cars while the cars are stopped to let off or take on 
passengers. 


Speed Case in Maryland Court—Counsel for the Automobile 
Club of Maryland has been authorized to appeal to the Circuit 
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Court of Baltimore County against the decision of Justice 
Charles J. Hull convicting William J. O’Brien of speeding 
along Wilkens avenue, Baltimore, Md. The case will involve 
the right of the local authorities to prescribe a speed limit 
of 12 miles along Wilkens avenue. 


Trego, Thomas Engineer, Resigns—Frank H. Trego, chief 
engineer of the E. R. Thomas Motor Car Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has resigned and his resignation will take effect on 
September 1. Mr. Trego has been chief engineer of this 
company since its recent reorganization and previous to that 
time was head of the maintenance department --ith the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company. 


Splitdorf Opens Service Department—Quarters for a New 
York service department of the Splitdorf Electrical Company 
have been secured on Broadway, near Sixty-second street. 
This store will also be utilized as the carbureter department 
of the company. The work of transferring a portion of the 
manufacturing operations of the company to the plant of the 
Eagle Company is progressing, but the present Bronx estab- 
lishment will not be abandoned. 

International Motor Company’s Sprinkler.—The Interna- 
tional Motor Company has begun the development of munici- 
pal automobiles, which offers some very practical and exclu- 
sive points of design. This company has recently sold to the 
City of St. Louis, a motor street sprinkler of unique design. 
This water wagon is built on a 6%-ton Standard Saurer 
chassis. The Gould pump equipment has a capacity of 400 
gallons per minute against a pressure of 30 pounds of the 
pump circuit, and ten to twelve pounds at the nozzle. The 
pump is geared at 400 R.P.M. at a truck speed of 6 miles per 
hour which gives a water distribution of one gallon per 45 
square feet. Control of the sprinkler is effected by two levers. 
The nozzles are easily adjusted to the full limit of useful 
nozzle pressure, in addition to an adjustment by a single ring 
nut which permits the throw of the water from the nozzles 
to be regulated for varying widths of streets, making the 
equipment a very practical one. 








Automobile Incorporations 


AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS 


ALEXANDRIA, Va.—Check Spring Motor Company; capital, $100,000; to 
manufacture automobile engines and parts. Incorporators: C. E. Hooper, 
C. L. Lamber, A. S. Check. 

Canton, O.—Central Motor Car Company; capital, $25,000; to engage 
in the automobile business. Incorporators: R. F. Wilson, D. L. Tschantz, 
D. B. Wilson, Maggie Tschantz, Emma Wilson, Anna Herr. 

Cincinnati, O.—Cincinnati Motor Car Company; capital, $10,000; to 
manufacture automobiles for pleasure and commercial purposes. Incor- 
porators: C. D. Wilson, H. C. Heisey, M. C. W. Shepler, J. C. Miller, 

. M. Comer. 

Cincinnati, O.—Welbon Motor Car Company; capital, $25,000; to en- 
gage in the manufacture of automobiles. Incorporators: W. E. Welbon, 
H. S. Leymann, C. D. Wilson, C. W. Shepler, H. A. Welbon. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Arter Auto Carriage Company; capital, $20,000; to manu- 
facture, sell and repair automobiles and other vehicles, also to deal in 
parts and accessories. Incorporators: James G. Arter, B. Hexter, James 
B. Ruhl, C. A. Chapman, C. M. Lemmon. 

Marion, Inp.—Rutenber Motor Company; capital, $1,350,000; to manu- 
facture automobile motors and parts. Incorporators: George W. Bowen and 
others. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Southwestern Motor Car Distributing Company; capital, 
$50,000; to engage-in the automobile business. Incorporators: J. W. Bon- 
durant, N. S. Bruce, T. B. Crenshaw and others. 

New York City.—L-M-S Motor Company; capital, $10,000; to manufac- 
ture automobile motors and other parts. Incorporators: Joseph J. Baker, 
Emil Akder, Herbert Cohen. 

New York City.—Standard Automobile Company; capital, $10,000; to 
engage in the automobile business. Incorporators: Earl H. Fetchman, 
Henry B. Chapin, Alfred Freeman, Jule L. Janever. 

New York City.—William Strathmann, Incorporated; capital, $5,000; 
to deal in motors, automobiles, etc. Incorporators: William Strathmann, 
Herman C. Birkemeyer, John H. Semken. 


GARAGES AND ACCESSORIES 

Axron, O.—Akron Airless Tire Company; capital, $50,000; to manufac- 
ture and sell tires and other rubber products. Incorporators: William S. 
em. Joseph J. Surbey, Ira H. Thompson, Frank H. Beyea, H. Lane 
Cole. 

Akron, O.—Majestic Rubber Company; capital, $3,000; to manufacture 
rubber goods of all kinds. Incorporators: E. Christian, O. W. Baum, J. 
A. Myers, A. L. Neiswanger, J. H. Ault. 

Brooktyn, N, Y.—E. Reineking Automobile Supply Company; capital, 
$5,000: to engage in the accessories and supply business. Incorporators: 
Emil Reineking, John Lucht, Bernard F. Nienstedt. 
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St. Louis Rubber Branch Moves—The. United States Rub- 
ber Company, St. Louis branch, has moved into its new quar- 
ters at Compton avenue and Locust street. 

Cadillac Branch for Sacramento—Don Lee, California dis- 
tributor of the Cadillac line, has recently opened a branch 
in Sacramento, Cal. E. G. Anderson will be resident manager. 

Franklin Announces Little Six—The Franklin Automobile 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., announces that it will add to its 
line a two-passenger runabout built on the Little Six 
chassis. 


Prest-O-Lite Opens St. Louis Branch—The Prest-O-Lite 
Company, of Indianapolis, has openéd a service station at 
Channing and Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo., in connection 
with its branch. 


Hall Oldsmobile Sales Manager—The appointment of J. 
V. Hall, manager of the Oldsmobile Company of Illinois, as 
general sales manager of the Olds Motor Works of Lansing, 
Mich., has been announced. 

Smith Made Olds Ad Manager—L. Clyde Smith, assistant 
to the director of advertising of General Motors Company, 
Detroit, has been appointed advertising manager of the Olds 
Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 

Boston Mayor Buys Knox—Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, of 
Boston, has just bought a big six-cylinder Knox car in which 
to travel about on his duties as mayor, and as he is a can- 
didate for United States Senator, the car will be seen flying 
about the state this fall on his stumping tours. 

Chicago Buys Michigan Bonds—County Clerk Glorum, of 
Grand Haven, Mich., has received $100,000 from John Nuveen 
& Company, of Chicago, in payment for part of the issue of 
$600,000 good-roads bonds recently voted by the citizens of 
Ottawa county. Work on the roads will be begun at once. 

White and Maroon N. J. Colors—The color scheme of the 
1913 tags for New Jersey will be a white background with 
maroon letters and figures. This combination, the commis- 
sioner thinks, will be such as to make identification of the 
tags easy. The contract for thg tags will be given out soon. 
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Automobile Incorporations 


Cincinnati, O.—Swing Wheel Automobile Company; capital, $50,000; to 
manufacture wheels for automobiles. Incorporators: A. J. Swing, Richard 
E. Warner, Rupert H. Langdale, C. A. Beckett, Richard A. Beckett. 

Dayton, O.—Automatic Lamp Control Company; capital, $15,000; to 
manufacture automobile control mechanisms for automobile lamps. Incor- 
porators: Henry Ehlen, Ernest A. Eastman, William B. Meeker, Joseph 
Friedman, Mary FE. Eastman. 

Dayton, O.—Stocker Rubber Company; capital, $10,000; to deal in auto 
mobile tires and other accessories. Incorporators: A. D. Stocker, Ira J. 
Cooper, H. H. Brewer, F. W. Johnson, J. W. Brumbaugh. 

Dayton, O.—Walter & Moosburger Company; capital, $10,000; to operate 
an automobile livery business. Incorporators: L. F. Walter, William H. 
Moosburger, W. C. McCommaughey, J. J. Lynch, John C. Shea. 

East Parestine, O.—East Palestine Rubber Company; capital, $50,000: 
to manufacture tires and other rubber articles. Incorporators: R. E. 
Jones, Ulrich Winter, C. A. Oatsdean, Joe Hick, O. L. Shumate, A. S. 
Mauk, Albert Hartley. 

GARDNER, Mass.—Brown-Rawson Garage Company; capital, $5,000; to con- 
duct a garage and repair shop. Incorporators: Shirley J. Rawson, Harry 
W. Brown, Maud L. Rawson, Claribel Brown. 

New York City.—Autodrome Company; capital, $50,000; to conduct 
racing exhibitions, deal in automobiles, aerial craft, etc. Incorporators: 
Harry L. Curran, Claire D. Curran. 

New York City.—Automobile Importers Alliance, Incorporated; capital, 
$750. Incorporators: George J. Ginsburg, Hubert L. Wymer, Bernard C. 
Wvymer, Henry W. Showers. 

Paterson, N. J.—Paterson & New York Motor Express Company: capital, 
$50,000; to conduct a general express business. Incorporators: John M. 
Simpson, Mary Brooks, Henry Smith. 

SHERoYGAN, Wis.—Sheboygan Auto & Supply Company; capital, $15,000: 
to conduct a garage, repair shop, paint shop and deal in accessories and 
supplies. Incorporators: Charles F. Kade, Sr., Charles F. Kade, Jr., Robert 
H. Thieman, Caroline Thieman. 

Witmincton, Der.—Protective Auto-League;' capital, $1,000,000; to 
represent the interests of automobile owners and operators. Incorporators: 
Isaac Fogg, George D. Hopkins, George W. Dillman. 


CHANGES OF CAPITAL AND NAMES 


Cincinnati, O.—Jewel Carriage Company, changed name to Ohio Motor 
Car Company. 

INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—Cole Motor Car Company, increased capital stock 
from $300,000 to $500,000. 

Totepo, O.—Willys-Overland Automobile Company, capital stock in- 
creased from $6,000,000 to $15,000,000. 
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Chemical and hose truck turned out by the Federal Motor Truck Co. 


Plans Track Near Fresno—A four-mile automobile race 
track near the town of Sanger, Cal., is being planned by W. 
D. Mitchell, a member of the board of supervisors. Neither 
time nor money will be spared to make it one of the finest 
speedways in the country. The location is within a few 
miles of Fresno, Cal. 

Kalamazoo-Battle Creek Road—Prominent men of Kala- 
mazoo and Battle Creek, Mich., are planning to build a 
macadamized road to connect the two cities. The road is 
to pass through Augusta, Galesburg and Comstock. The 
proposed road will be 23 miles in length and one of the 
finest automobile drives in America. 

Los Angeles Business Change—The Los Angeles agency 
of the Stevens-Duryea automobile has passed from the East- 
ern Motor Car Company to the recently incorporated Eng- 
lish Motor Car Company, of which P. A. English is presi- 
dent and Clarence A. English secretary and general man- 
ager. Temporary quarters have been secured at 1036 So. 
Grand avenue. 


Louisiana Road Building Progress—One of the ante-elec- 
tion pledges of the present Louisiana Governor was to en- 
courage the good roads movement. By dividing the parishes 
into road districts and putting a bill through the legislature 
providing for the application of certain portions of the levee 
tax fund to road building the promises have been kept. An 
increasing amount of interest in good roads is noted through- 
out the state. 

Results of California Run—Edward J. Lyon won the Im- 
perial Valley, Cal., road race on July 4th, in a 1909 40-horse- 
power Buick roadster, defeating a field of eleven entries, 
only four of which finished. A 30-horsepower roadster, driven 
by Clarence Conan, finished second. The course led through 
the towns of Brawley, Imperial, El Centro and Hopeville, 
covering a total distance of 206 miles and crossing 305 
bridges built across irrigating canals. 

Gotham Limit 15 Miles—Provided the ordinance proposed 
and recommended by the special committee of the New 
York City Board of Aldermen is adopted by the board, a 
speed limit of 15 miles an hour will be imposed on the 
motor vehicles in New York City, beginning September 1. 
A minimum fine of $25 and a maximum of $100, with im- 
prisonment for 15 days or less, will be the penalty imposed 
for the first offense, and for the second a fine of $50 to $100 
or imprisonment for 30 days. 


To Change California’s Laws—The need of new automobile 
legislation in California, which will replace the many anti- 
quated and unjust measures pertaining to motor cars that 
are now on the statute books, is well recognized by the 
Automobile Club of Southern California. This organization 
has a legislative committee that has been engaged during 
the past year in drafting bills that will be submitted at the 
next legislative session and are designed to thoroughly 
revamp and reconstruct the motor laws of the state. 
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Chiefs of the Minneapolis Fire Department have been provided with Cole roadsters for quick duty 


Touring Club’s Work—The Touring Club of America is 
placing detour signs at points upon the main thoroughfares 
where it is necessary for tourists to avoid roads that have 
been closed for repairs or reconstruction. 


Weissenburger Transferred—M. A. Weissenburger, who 
has been traveling in the New England states and the terri- 
tory adjacent to New York City, has been transferred by the 
Regal Motor Car Company to the Pacific Coast. 


Cole Cars for Fire Chiefs—The fire department of the city 
of Minneapolis, Minn., now owns twelve pieces of automatic 
fire apparatus. The latest addition to the city’s fleet consists 
of three Cole roadsters, purchased for the. work of the fire 
chiefs. 


Tacoma’s New Automobile Firm—The latest firm to join 
Tacoma, Wash., automobile row is the Union Motor Car 
Company, which will be located at 717 South C street. The 
new concern will handle Pope-Hartford, Peerless, Chalmers 
and Buick machines. 


Oppose Double Automobile Taxation—About 300 Missis- 
sippi automobile owners have joined in an effort to restrain 


the recently adopted state automobile tax, which goes into 
effect Thursday. James R. McDowell, former assistant at- 
torney general of the state, has been retained to conduct the 
case. The fight will be made on the ground that the payment 
demanded is double taxation, and also is class legislation. 

Walpole Company Growing—The Walpole Rubber Com- 
pany, which recently entered the tire making field at its plant 
at Walpole, Mass., has found the buildings there inadequate 
to get out as large a supply as the business warranted and so 
an unused factory at Foxboro, Mass., embracing 3 acres of 
floor-space has been secured and the work of installing tire 
machinery will begin at once. The company plans to turn 
out 1,000 tires a day in this new plant. 

Experimenting with Automobile Bus—Arrangements have 
been made by the Pittsburgh, Pa., Council with an automo- 
bile company to place an experimental pay-as-you-enter au- 
tomobile bus in Schenley Park about August 1. The vehicle 
will accommodate from thirty-six to forty persons. If the 
experiment proves a success the council may buy a number 
of machines for the parks instead of installing a street car 
line in the park. 








New Agencies Established During the Past Week 


PLEASURE CARS 





Place Car Agent 
Addison, Ill. ...... ee Ss Schram Brothers. 
kron, O. csececeeeees MEE ccschaceeowoas Akron fae Garage Co. 
Arlington Heights, Mass.R-C-H_ .....-e++e+0+4 A. H. Ward. 
Asbury Park, N. J..... 7 a= Sofield ein Co. 
Asheville, N. C. ....e- 2 Asheville Auto Co. 
Atlanta, Ge. ccccccccce WEOMESTEON cecccccced Atlanta Auto. Sales Co. 
Belvidere, Ill. .....ccee J. 2a" H. H. Collier. 
Chicago, Ill. ....ccccoee SS RES J. B. Kelly. 
Chicago, Ill. ......cceee DE éiccsavedeoes Schroeder & Son. 
Chisago County, Minn..R-C-H .......-..e0- White Bear Auto Co. 
Collingdale, Pa. ....... OS a George G. Guster. 
Covert, Mich. .ccccccee MEWEE: Scecesetecese Shattuck & Son. 
Crandon, Wis. ......+- Henderson ....-++++ Fred J. Rogers. 
Dallas, Tex. .....+see- oS Se W. E. Talbot. 
Delanc, Minn. ....<s- ROH ccvcccccecces William Heinen. 
Deets Lae, Me Dicccctkedh caccesvceoves C. L. Doobs. 
Dunnelen, N. J.....ceee Henderson ......---> Service Motor Co. 
Edwardsburg, Mich. ...R-C-H ....+-+-eeees Pearson & Pearson. 
Elgin, Bile ceccvccvcees DwEE st ccctesensees Henr Muntz Co. 
Fall River, Mass. ..... Henderson .....----; F. W. Davis & Sons. 
Germantown, N. Y......Franklin ....-+.++- -A. W. Hover & Brothers. 
Glens Falls, N. Y....... MM si. écccesenen Glens Falls Automobile Co. 
Giens Falla, N. ¥... ce Flanders .....eseee Glens Falls Automobile Co. 
Glens Falls, N. Y......-. Rambler ..cccccsces Glens Falls Automobile Co. 
Grundy Center, Ia...... Henderson .....-+++/ A. C. Schafer. 
Hartford, Conn......... ee Oe eee eee Fred W. Dart. 
Hartford, Conn......... Peerless ....-+e+--> George D. Knox. 
Hartford, Conn......... Stevens-Duryea ...-H. M. Parsons. 
Hartford, Conn......... Studebaker, E-M- F. -Fred W. Dart. 
Houston, Tex. ......-- LAT. ccuvseedoeees te 3 surton. 
Indianapolis, c aw Cae Ce cscccuawes H. C. McVey. 
Jackson, N. C. ....--- R-C-H ..cccccccccce Northampton Motor Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. ....-- Paige-Detroit ..,..--Hall Brothers & Reeves. 
Kansas City, Mo. ....-- OO er Karshner Motor Co. 
Kaukauna, Wis. ...... eMarathon .....ccee- T. W. McFarlane. 
Kennebunk, Me. ...«...- DEE dvessenewneen Don Chamberlin. 
TOG, Gh cccccccececees PE, cccgweckeneoed A, A. Sanford. 
Long Beach, Cal. .....- cS er Hammond-Ballard Co. 
Laramie, __ "> egal ieete -C-H Tames G. Klock. 
Los Angeles, Cal. ......Henderson ........- L. W. Willcox Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. -R- L. Rogers, Jr. 
Milledgeville, Til. weet cemenvewn cums E. C. Miller. 


Missoula, Mont. .......Henderson ......+-- J. J. Deakin. 


PLEASURE CARS 


Place Car Agent 
Monmouth, Ill. ........ Bee Suesienecewer Weir-Moore Motor Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. ......Michigan .......... Michigan Buggy Co. 
ew BOTk. CPs vcccens PICNGETEOR. 2 0<ccvess Ifenderson Eastern Motor Co, 
ee a ene F. W. Hauger. 
Onancock, Va. ........ i eae R. E. Powell. 
Pipestone, Minn. ....... 2: eee Bunn & Goembel. 
Rochester, , Sere FICRGETEON § 2iccccecs Knipper-Kipp Co. 
San Benito, Tex. ...... EN eee Whittlesa Garage & Ma- 
chine Co. 

MemterG, We...cisccivcces CD inks decease Charles Lord. 
SOUIOTE, ME. ccccécccss Paige-Detroit ...... Charles Lord. 
——- a ae RR Charles Lord. 
ON See Pope-Hartford ..... Charles Lord. 
Sanford, Sa en Stevens-Duryea .-Charles Lord. 
San Francisco, = Oe eee 3ennheim-Moore Motor Co. 
Seattle, ts ig Saaenwee OS eee Waterhouse Trading Co. 
es: _ ree Je ae R. H. Troutman 

James, Minn, sieew | eee I. J. Schutz. 
Sf aN Sa Crow-Elkart ........ Paine Auto Co. 
Se SA MiGs vcveeeea Henderson ......... Model Auto Sales Co. 
>: BO BO cccnoneus arr Hudson-Phillips Auto Co. 
eS eee BE "ines 55-careaea James Auto. Co. 
Tacoma, Wash. .....e0. OO =e ree Union Motor Car Co. 
Se, WEOER. cccvcses ees Union Motor Car Co. 
Tacoma, Wash. ....cee- lO eee Union Motor Car Co. 
Zeeees, Wash... c.cccves Pope- “wee enews Union Motor Car Co. 
Tepmpsawtews, Te. cccctes Seo Fheevksccccese Harvey Hertzler. 
Toronto, Canada ....... SS: nt ha eeceieans Matheson Auto. 
Wapakoneta, O. ....... PEE hccueteveesd Clarence J. McFarland and 

Boone Thompson. 

Warren, PR. ccccscsace MEE aay oe eleeaweawes W. O. Wilson. 
Waterloo, Fe.. occceccsce Henderson ......... Black Hawk Auto Co. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
Baltimore, Md. ......-«-  unedakaieaame Rittenhouse-Winterson Co. 
ew Beek Chr. ccccvus oe American-Marion Sales Co. 
ELECTRIC CARS 


Hartford, Conn. ....... DOE ceedimewisaeas George D. Knox. 
Hartford, Conn. .cccccs WEROUNET k:ivndseces Fred W. Dart. 
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mobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y., announces that it will 
add to its line a two-passenger runabout built on the 
Little Six chassis. 


fF RANKLIN Announces Little Six—The Franklin Auto- 


Norwalk 1913 Roadster Ready—The first 1913 model of the 
Norwalk 45 roadster has been completed at the factory along 
the Cumberland Valley railroad near Martinsburg, W. Va. 
The factory will be kept busy from now on turning out cars 
for immediate shipment. 


Fritchle Plant for Bridgeport—Bart Roeder, President of 
the Eastern branch of the Fritchle Electric Vehicle Company 
of Denver, Colo., who has been making a tour of Southern 
New England seeking a location for a factory to build 
Fritchle vehicles, has determined to locate at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Dorris Ready for Operation—The brick work on the new 
Dorris plant at Sarah street and Laclede avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been completed and the company will move in about 
September 1. The Dorris production will be increased 50 
per cent. for 1913. The concern will also increase its capacity 
for building trucks. 

Columbus Auto Brass Building—The Columbus Auto 
Brass Company, Columbus, O., which has been operating a 
plant for the manufacture of auto supplies and accessories at 
175 West Maple street, is erecting a new factory at the corner 
of Fourth and Warren streets. It is expected to move into 
the new plant in about two months. 

East Palestine’s Tire Plant—It is now practically assured, 
through the efforts of the board of trade of East Palestine, 
O., working in conjunction with the people, that East Pales- 
tine will soon see the erection of a rubber tire manufacturing 
plant. The company asks a bonus of $3,500, which amount 
the board of trade is endeavoring to raise. 

Lease Cortland Factory Building—Frederick R. Thompson 
and George A. Brockway, both of Homer, N. Y. have leased 
the plant of the Ellis Omnibus and Cab Company, Cortland, 
N. Y., for their factory where they will manufacture motor 
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trucks. The plant was leased with an option for purchase if 
later desired. 


Prest-O-Lite’s New Factory—The Prest-O-Lite Company 
will build a $30,000 brick, stone and reinforced-concrete struc- 
ture to be used in the automobile industry, in Grant boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh, Pa. The structure will be 75 by 100 feet, 
one story high on the boulevard side and three stories high 
in Brereton avenue. There will be about 18,000 square feet 
of floor space. 


Factory Opened at Brockville—A carriage company at 
Brockville, Ont., has begun the manufacture of automobiles 
this season. The machine it manufacures is called the Atlas. 
The motor, wheels, chassis and nearly all the other parts are 
imported from the United States and assembled in Brock- 
ville. The body of the car is manufactured at the local shops. 
The use of automobiles is rapidly increasing in this section, 
the moderate-priced car finding a ready sale. 


Suburban Organizers Active—The Suburban Motor Car 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., is to begin operations at once 
on its factory at Ecorse, a new suburb which is 7 1-2 miles 
from city hall. The plant is to be entirely of reinforced con- 
crete construction. The main structure will have a length of 
400 feet and a width of 80 feet, the roof being of the saw- 
tooth type. There are to be four side buildings, each being 
60 feet by 400 feet. In front of these an administration 
building, 60 by 300 feet and two stories high, will be built 
after the factory has been completed. The power house 
will measure 150 by 200 feet, and it is planned to light the 
suburb by this plant as well as to furnish power for the fac- 
tory. There will be no overhead shafting in the plant, the 
machinery to be driven by motors, in some cases these 
power units being for individual machines and in others for 
several in groups. Three cars have already been con- 
structed, and twenty-five are to be put through the tempo- 
rary plant immediately. While these are all four-cylinder 
types, it is planned to build both fours and sixes in the new 
factory. 























Immense plant of the Schacht Motor Car Company, at Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Small Gasoline Vulcanizer: Cotton-Filled Mattress; Ingenious Belt Hinge: Mechani- 
cal Wheel: Nickel Polishing Compound; Lubricant Resisting All 


Temperatures; New Tire Iron; Latest Trade Literature 


Diamond Tube Vulcanizer 


SMALL vulcanizer for use on the roadside is made by the 
A Diamond Vulcanizer Company, 155 North High street, 

Columbus, O. This device, Fig. 1, is designed to repair 
punctures in tubes and comes in a box containing all the requi- 
sites to make a tube repair; the vulcanizer, a roll of patching rub- 
ber and cement to attach it to the tube. The vulcanizer proper is 
6 by 5 1-2 by 2 1-2 inches and consists of two pieces of cast and 
machined metal, between which the tube is laid, the pieces being 
held together by two thumbscrews. The upper portion of the 
vulcanizer is shaped to form a small kettle into which gasoline or 
alcohol is poured until the space is nearly full of the fuel, which 
is then lighted. When the gasoline is burned out, the repair is 
finished, and the tube is ready to be replaced in the casing. 

A certain amount of care is necessary in the operation of this 
vulcanizer, due to the use of gasoline as a source of the heat re- 
quired in producing the tire repair. While gasoline is recom- 
mended for the work, it stands to reason that alcohol may be 
used in its place, which would naturally reduce the risks ac- 
companying the use of the other fuel. In the combustion of the 
fuel the heat generated by the flame is largely absorbed by the 
vertical rib extensions of the vessel forming part of the vulcan- 
izer, which transmits it to the rubber treated in the device. 


White Swan Automobile Mattress 

In Fig. 3 is seen the White Swan camping mattress for auto- 
mobilists. It is made of tufted cotton felt, and is carried in 
shape of a roll. It comes in various sizes ranging from 2 feet to 
3 1-2 feet in width, the length being standard at 6 feet 6 inches: 
the mattress weight varies from 16 to 25 pounds. 

The compact size of the mattress when rolled together make it 
easy to find a suitable place for it in the car, where the pas- 
sengers are not disturbed by its presence nor the mattress itself 
is in danger of being damaged. As the material which gives 
softness and spring to the mattress is cotton and not air under 
pressure, as in numerous other articles made for the same end, 
the punctures sometimes experienced with products of the lat- 
ter sort are impossible. 


























Fig. 1—Diamond vulcanizer heated by gasoline 


Conn Fan Belt Hinge 

An ingenious ian belt hinge for automobiles is the Conn type, 
shown in Fig. 2. Each hinge consists of seven pieces of hook- 
pointed steel wire which are bent in the upper left figure, and 
arranged on a steel pin which has a head on each end, keeping 
the wires tightly in place and preventing their coming off. When 
the hinge is put to use, every second wire is turned in an opposite 
direction from its neighboring two wires, giving the hinge the 
appearance seen at the right. The ends of the belt are then in- 
serted between the upper and lower rows of points on each side 
of the hinge, after which the points of the hooked ends of the 
wires are hammered into the belt material. The Conn hinge is 
sold by Ash & Company, 1779 Broadway, New York City. 


Bangs Coiled Spring Rim 

E. D. Bangs, Milwaukee, Wis., makes a spring rim for the 
mounting of solid tires, which is used in connection with solid 
spokes. The wheel felloe is equipped with a number of coiled 
springs situated between the points where the spokes are at- 
tached to the felloe; the springs are contained in inverted cups 
fixed to the felloe and their free ends bear against the tele- 
scoping rim which floats in the felloe. This rim carries the solid 
tire, the method of attaching the latter to the rim being shown 
in the upper right corner of Fig. 3. The head of the bolt which 
holds rim and tire together extends into the open end of the 
spring cup and bears against the coiled spring. This arrange- 
ment has the following result: That when the tire strikes a road 
inequality, the shock is transmitted to the nearest one or two 
springs, where it is taken up in the form of spring compression 
or expansion which is released when the tire passes over a poor 
spot of the road. 

Rex Nickel Polish Compound 

The Arminger Chemical Company, Chicazo, IIl., manufac- 
tures a new compound, the Rex Velvet Nickel Polish, which is 
specially adapted to prolong the life and luster of nickel plating 
on German silver. It is claimed by the maker that by the use 
of this polish the metal surfaces are not only kept brilliant but 
also receive a good cleaning when the material is applied, so 
that the strength of the plating is preserved. The polish is ap- 
plied by means of a moist piece of cheesecloth or waste. 


Western Gasoline and Oil Outfits 


Complete storage equipment systems for gasoline and lubri- 
cants are manufactured by the Western Oil Pump & Storage 
Tank Company, St. Louis, Mo. The pumps have cylinders made 
of seamless brass; the pinions are of steel and the racks along 
which they travel are of malleable iron. Each pump is fitted 
with a measuring device registering every gallon drawn from 
the tank, and an automatic shut-off valve serves to positively in- 
terrupt the flow when pumping is stopped. The same company 
also manufactures cabinets in which the gasoline and oil equip- 
ment may be preferably stored. These cabinets are made of 
quartered oak with hammered copper trimmings. the doors being 
of beveled glass and the baseplates nickel lined. 
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Recent Trade Literature 


|* its latest publication the National Motor Vehicle Company, 

Indianapolis, Ind., describes the details of Dawson’s victory 
last Memorial Day. In addition thereto it also gives a number 
of records now held by National cars. 

The Motorist’s Handbook, brought out by the Michelin com- 
pany, deals with the subject of repairing tire casings and inner 
tubes. The outfits manufactured for this purpose by the Miche- 
lin concern as well as the necessary operations are described in 
detail. 

The Reo Echo of R. M. Owen & Company, Metropolitan 
dealers in Reo cars, is out. The summer number contains sev- 
eral interesting articles on farming and commercial uses of the 
automobile. 

Tourists traveling through Maine this summer will find the 
roadbook of the Maine Automobile Association a useful addi- 
tion to their equipment. The booklet contains a good map of 
automobile roads of the state of Maine and some text describ- 
ing the touring ground found there. 

Tractors are the principal subject treated in Power and Effi- 
ciency, a little journal published by the Waukesha Motor Com- 
pany, Waukesha, Wis. It also takes up the special features of 
motors made by this company. 

Fire truck tires are described in the small booklet which has 
but recently been printed for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O.; it contains descriptions and illustrations of 
single and dual equipment of the solid-tire class. 


Harrison Agalite Lubricant 
A lubricant for transmission, axle and bearing service, which 
is claimed not to congeal in cold weather or become thin in sum- 
mer, is made by the Harrison Agalite Non-Fluid Lubrication 
Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. The consistency of Agalite is 
said to be such that no grease which is placed in the differen- 
tial can make its way to the brake drums, which would result 
in brake slippage. The lubricant, according to the maker, does 
not melt even when heated to a temperature as high as 200 de- 
gees Fahrenheit, but proves equally efficient a lubricant as at 
lower temperatures. 


Three- Way Q. D. Tire Iron 

The Brookline Motor & Specialty Corporation, 5 Pearl street, 
Brookline, Mass., is the maker of a simple device which serves 
for the removal of tires from Q. D. rims, especially when the 
tire has become rusted to the rim. Three parts constitute this 
tool; a handle, a hook which engages the outer bead and two 
wedges by means of which the tire is forced off the rim. The lev- 
erage of the handle is sufficient to make the work or taking the 
tire off its rim easy even when it has a rigid hold upon the lat- 
ter. A screw which fits into any one of a number of holes on 
the handle permits of adjusting the iron for use on tires of 
different sizes. 





























Fig. 2—Conn automobile fan bolt hinge 


Pencils and lubricants fill most of the pages of Graphite, the 
house organ of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

The July number of Lozier Logic is full of interesting his- 
tory pertaining to the racing victories of the Plattsburg-Detroit 
product. Among other features a description of the last Fair- 
mount Park races, in which the Lozier cars were among the 
early finishers, is of special interest. 

The Cadillaqua festival recently celebrated in Detroit is 
the subject of a small pamphlet received by our office. Inter- 
esting details of the history of the great automobile center of 
Michigan and of the men that built it make the attractive book- 
let animated reading matter. 

Parties interested in the makeup of an effective pamphlet will 
do well to procure a copy of the booklet From Wool to Cloth, 
which is being distributed by the American Woolen Company, 
Boston, Mass. The subject of the booklet is the manufacture 
of woolen goods, the whole process of making the finished 
product from the raw material being described in simple and 
interesting language. 

The subject of solid rubber tires for hand-trucks is taken up 
in the latest booklet of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
the designs of the various sizes of tires being illustrated by sec- 
tional views elucidating the various features of the products of 
the Goodyear company. 

Automobilists interested in axles will find the attractive book- 
let of the Timken Detroit Axle Company an instructive piece 
of literature. This work describes the functions of automobile 
axles and explains the office of each part thereof in a manner 
which will greatly help the average owner to understand the 
anatomy of his car and call his attention to the care demanded 
by its various parts. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton O., has just 
published a little book on the Care and Character of Bearings, 
in which the construction of roller bearings is described in de- 
tail. The subject is one of interest to all automobilists and 
upon writing to the company any reader may obtain a copy of 
this booklet. 



































Fig. 3—Bangs coiled spring rim 








Fig. 4—White Swan tufted-cotton mattress 
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tary cylinder in the head pressed tightly against the cylin- 
der port by the pressure of the gas in the combustion 
chamber of the motor. 

This patent relates to a rotary cylinder valve V in an engine 
construction, Fig. 1, which is encased in the head of the work- 
ing cylinder. One side of the valve faces the cylinder port P 
serving for inlet and exhaust of the gases, and the other side of 
the valve is supported by and bears against a shoe S which is 
pressed against the valve by a piston Pi. This piston is subject 
to the gas pressure existing in the working cylinder, being con- 
tained in a space which communicates with the combustion 
chamber by a passageway W. The valve is adapted to serve as 
inlet and exhaust valve, by making alternate connection between 
the interior of the cylinder and the respective manifolds. 

No. 4,164 British—to J. Irigny Baverey, Rhone, France. Filed 
February 18, 1912. Granted June 12, 1912 
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Fig. 1—Baverey rotary valve. Fig. 2—Philip-Reissig Jacket Syphon 
idea 


Cooling of Explosion Motors—Being a system of draining 
the head jackets of motors which are cast with jackets separate 
from those surrounding the cylinder walls. 

The subject matter of this patent is illustrated in Fig. 2, show- 
ing the cooling of an engine of the Knight type, where the 
water-cooled cylinder head has an inwardly projecting exten- 
sion forming a water pocket for the cooling of the head. The 
use of the tube T presents a means of communication between 
the jacket extension H which serves to cool the head and the 
space W of the water jacket cooling the cylinder walls. In drain- 
ing the water from W, the tube T has the effect of a syphon, 
permitting the space H to be drained at the same time. 

No. 5,406 British—to D. Philip and O. Reissig, Charlottenburg, 
Germany. Granted June 26, 1912; filed March 3, 1912. 

Lamp-Turning Device—Which serves to swivel the head- 
lights in the same direction as the front wheels of the car, the 
degree of turning the headlights being adjustable by the drive. 

This patent describes a construction, Figs. 3 to 6, by means of 
which the headlights of a car are turned in the same direction 
as the front wheels when the latter are actuated. The mechanism 
operating the lights consists of a sleeve S surrounding the steer- 
ing post, a lever L operating it, a set of gears G, Gr, which trans- 
mit the rotative movement of the sleeve to the sleeve S2 equipped 
with an arm A holding the lever Li, Fig. 4. As Lr is turned 
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around the ideal axis of sleeve S2, the rod R is drawn forward or 
backward, thereby turning one of the headlights to one side of 
the other. The connection C1 which attaches this headlight to its 
mate causes the latter to swivel in the same way as the first light. 

The lever L is pressed by a spring against the stop Sr on the 
steering wheel, whereby the lamps are normally held so as to il- 
luminate the path of the car when traveling straight ahead. The 
lever Li is adjustable in the arm A, so that the amount of swiv- 
eling caused by turning the steering wheel through a fixed angle 
may be altered. Lost motion in the steering gear is compensated 
for by the lost-motion device contained in the rod R and shown 
in detail in Fig. 6. This takeup device consists of a piston R3 
moving between two stops R2 in the tubular part Rr of the rod 
R. The method of securing the lamp holders to the car with- 
out boring holes in the chassis frame is clearly shown in one of 
the smaller illustrations, Fig. 3, where a link L2 is provid- 
ed with three flanges M1, M2 and M3 and pointed screws S4 
which bear against the outer edge of the frame. A screw S3 
holds the flange M2 to the opposite side of the frame; a plug is 
inserted between M3 and the curved frame surface 

No. 5,453 British—to O. Riemann, Chemnitz-Coblenz, Germany. 
Granted June 26, 1912; filed March 4, 1912 

Vehicle Wheel Attachment—A method for locking wire 
wheels on the hubs by means of a nut and a cap. 

In the construction, Fig. 7, a nut N serves to secure a detach- 
able wire wheel to a hub H. The nut is locked by a bar B which 
may be used to rotate it and is pivoted at P. A cap C engages 
a thread on the hub, which is different from that carrying the 
nut N; this cap has a diametrical groove which engages the bar 
designed to lock the nut. The bar is held down and in position 


by spring-pressed pins Q which it carries and which engage a 
hole in the boss Br, Fiz. 8. 
No. 5,590 British—to L. Girardot, Paris, France. Granted 


June 26, 1912: filed March 6, 1912. 
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Fig. 3—Lamp attachment of Riemann device. Fig. 4—Construc- 
tion of lamp-turning mechanism. Fig. 5—Link connection between 
mechanism and lamps. Fig. 6—Lost-motion takeup device. Fig. 
7—Girardot wheel attachment. Fig. 8—Locking feature of same 
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